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THE FIRST ROUND. 


T decency, no matter whether their political complexion 
be Tory, Whig, Liberal, or Radical, have no reason what- 
ever to be dissatisfied with the beginning of the campaign 
against Moonlighting and murder. The death of Krnsevua, 
near Arklow, is in itself to be deplored; but what can be 
expected when the Correspondents of English Gladstonian 
newspapers which are supposed to be respectable tell the 


ignorant peasants of Ireland that any resistance short of 
murder is justifiable against a bailiff? It was no fault of 


the man Lavg at Ardnacrusha that more than one death was 
not scored on the other side; and with the shameless pro- 
vocations to outrage which come now daily, not merely from 
Irish members, but from members and organs of what was 
once the English Liberal party, it is to be feared that the 
last has not been heard of murderous resistance to men doing 
their simple duty. But no check has been received by the 
law during the week ; and the train-wrecking business near 
Youghal has shown in a new way the temper and tactics 
of Irish Gladstonianism. The appointment of Sir West 
Rinceway must be justified by time; but there is cer- 
tainly nothing to be said against it. In the courts things 
have also gone well. Some regret has been expressed 
that Mr. Carson, the Crown counsel in the prosecution 
of Mr. O’Brien, did not adopt towards Mr. Harrineton 
the dignified tone of Mr. Morrny, who had occupied 
the same position at the coroner’s inquest on those un- 
fortunate persons who played Poxonius to the King of 
certain well-known politicians at Mitchelstown, and were 
taken by the bullet for their betters. It is fair to ob- 
serve that the more dignified treatment merely seemed to 
spur Mr. Harrineton on to fresh ou , while Mr. 
Carson’s cool ridicule very speedily drove him off the field 
before the magistrates,and seems to have had a salutary 
effect when he returned to the more genial atmosphere of 
the inquest. But he was probably not sorry for an oppor- 
tunity to retire from a case where, except by “blather ” 
or bluster, there was absolutely nothing to be done. Mr. 
O’Brien has appealed, and, being Englishmen, we do not 
in the least grudge him any chance of escape that the 
nice quillets of the law may afford. On the ques- 
tion of fact he practically allowed his case to go by default, 
and indeed could hardly have helped doing so. For persons 
in Mr. O’Brien’s peculiar position cannot afford to be 
innocent. Their guilt is their fortune, and as some para- 
doxical admirers of Mary Srvuarr have said that if she 
could be proved a Sr. Acnes, they would feel no further 
interest in her, so Miss Amy Manper and Mr. Rowntree, 
M.P., that eminent English politician (who was introduced 
as such the other day, and of whom probably no English 
Politicians out of his own constituency have ever heard), 
would cease to admire Mr. O’Brien if he were not what he 
is. The armies of Tipperary would cease to cheer him, and 
he would be in considerable danger of the anathema, instead 
of the blessing, of such apostolically-minded prelates as Drs. 
Watsu and Croxe. 

But enough of this “scholar and gentleman,” as his friends 
call him, without producing any evidence for the first part 
of the designation, and forgetting, apparently, that a consi- 
derable body of evidence exists against the application of the 
second. Much more important than Mr. O’Brien and his 
attitude is the attitude of the English Radicals,on whom 


HE Government and the supporters of order and 


For it is sometimes forgotten, though it is a very important 
feature of the present situation, that as a consequence of Mr. 
GLapstTonE’s volte-face, the fate of Home Rule is now irre- 
vocably committed to the fortunes of a single English party, 
or rather part of a party. Some misgivings on this point 
have been observable in Mr. Parnett, who, until Mr. 
Guapstone’s plunge, had steadfastly maintained the tradi- 
tion of Mr. Burt, and of all the more eminent heads of the 
Irish parties in the past, not to identify, at any rate inextric- 
ably, the Irish cause with that of an English faction. Mr. 
GapsTonE has in this at least been too much for the younger 
and less astute politician ; and there must be some of the more 
prudent and respectable Home Rulers (for, strange as it may 
seem, there are often prudent and respectable men even in the 
most disreputable and reckless parties) who see with anything 
but satisfaction their ship bound fast to that of the most 
selfish and reckless agitator of modern times. But, however 
this may be, it is obvious that the crew of the leading vessel 
are by no means united. Mr. Epmunp Ropertson—with 
some self-sufficiency, no doubt—has rapped Mr. Mortey’s 
fingers pretty sharply for attempting to dictate, and it is not 
clear that some of the rapping is not intended for fingers 
more august by far than those of the member for Newcastle. 
It has long been almost impossible to know what this 
collection of gentlemen-adventurers would be at, and the 
resource of gentlemen-adventurers in difficulty has usually 
been the “ black spot ”—an expression which it is unnecessary 
to explain, at least to Mr. Guapstong. Mr. Ropertson has 
begun somewhat irregularly with the second mate, but the 
revolt may before long be directed at the skipper. 

We deal with Mr. Mortey’s latest remarks elsewhere, 
and here we are only concerned to remark that he, like 
others of the Gladstonian party, seems to have given up 
his trust in anything but what a prophet of his own 
once called the “wicked charm” of well-worn cries, In 
pursuit of the laudable object of making it impossible for 
any one else to govern Ireland so long as they themselves 
are not permitted to misgovern it, the Gladstonians of the 
platform as well as the press rely, it would seem, merely 
upon platitudes about sacred right of public meeting, sacred 
right of self-government, and soforth. Itis curious, though 
very far from unex , that a party whose very reason 
of existence is in the sare | against shibboleths and con- 
ventions, against consecrated phrases and musty saws of 
government, should be driven to take refuge behind 
entrenchments composed of exactly the same material. 
Few, perhaps, of the party have at once ability and cool- 
headedness enough to perceive the difficulty. But Mr. 
Morey and some others must sometimes be troubled 
with misgivings whether, after years of exhortation to 
the people to discard phrases and look at facts, it is 
a hopeful en ise to start a campaign with no better 
watchword than “discard facts and look at phrases.” 
Already there are signs (and if the programme of meetings 
announced by the union of Conservative Associations is 
carried out, the signs ought before the spring to be greatly 
multiplied) that a generation which has been studiously 
taught to be irreverent to Mumbo Jumbos will hardly 
retain its respect for one particular Mumbo Jumbo because 
it is asked todo so. The right divine of public meetings to 
do wrong is at least as hard to make out as the right divine 
of kings to govern wrong; and there is a large and in- 
creasing class of Englishmen who say, and will say louder, 
that if self-government means the murder of WHELAHAN, 


the only hopes of Mr, O’Brien and his party now hang. 


the proceedings that led to that murder, and in general what 
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that very competent witness, Dr. Heaty, calls “the 
“ pressure which is brought to bear” on everybody who 
will not be self-governed by proxy, the sooner “ self” is de- 
prived of the government which he cannot exercise decently 
the better. 

Even independently of this, however, it is difficult to 
believe that the better class of Gladstonian members and 
electors feels no qualms at what an American politician 
would probably call “ Amymandering.” Mr. RoBertson 
says (and we must leave him to settle the matter with 
Mr. Lazoucuere himself) that Mr. Lanoucnere has next to 
no following in the House of Commons. Unluckily he has 
some following of English Radical members of the House 
of Commons in Ireland, and they, with their tail of silly 
women, defeated candidates, Nonconformist ministers, and 
what not, are paraded before Irishmen as prominent English 
politicians representing the great British democracy, and 
signifying the union between the nations. It may seem 
strange that Irish audiences should be gulled in such a 
manner. But, though it is common to talk of English 
ignorance of Ireland, few, except those who know Ireland 
very thoroughly, or who have for their sins to study Irish 
newspapers, are aware of the strange ignorance of English 
things prevailing across the Channel; and it is quite 
possible that the irresponsible nobodies or busybodies whom 


‘the member for Northampton has succeeded in enlisting 


for this service do actually deceive many Irishmen into 
the belief that they are persons of importance and influ- 


ence. This cannot be, and obviously is not, pleasant to 


somewhat more respectable and intelligent members of the 

rty. It is an additional reason why leaders like Mr. 
Seasar try to draw the red herring of stale constitutional 
bugbears across the path, in order to distract the attention 
alike of responsibles and irresponsibles from the increasing 
difficulties of the situation. No speaker of weight and posi- 
tion has yet faced the question, “ Are you prepared to take 
“ the responsibility of thwarting and hindering the QuEEN’s 
“ Government in its resolve to put down such proceedings 
“as that at Srexron’s house?” Such speakers sometimes 
fence the question, but they never face it; and it is there- 
fore all the more necessary that it should be forced home on 
every possible occasion by those who have the opportunity 
of informing the electorate. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AND MR. MORLEY. | 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL and Mr. Joun 
Mortey have lately addressed large meetings in the 
North, and in both instances the audience seems to have 
agreed unanimously with the speakers. According to Mr. 
Mortey, the late Session will “leave a dark mark on 
“ the history of the country. I think this will be known as 
“ the unblessed Parliament.” Lord Ranpotpa 
is not less strongly of opinion “ that the Session of Parlia- 
“ ment which has just come toa conclusion, if you 
“that Session as a whole, is thoroughly and entirely in 
“harmony and in accord with the gratifying and satis- 
“ factory character of the Jubilee year.” Both statements 
might be reduced to even simpler terms. Lord Ranpo.en 
CHURCHILL might have said that he was one of a large 
majority, and Mr. Mortey might have admitted that he 
and his friends were uniformly outvoted. The most obvious 
inference to be drawn from both declarations is that govern- 
ment by platform speakers is not the best kind of Constitu- 
tion. Discussion at public meetings has long been impos- 
sible, because multitudes are never disposed to listen to 
the other side of the question. A discussion between two 
orators of great ability may be instructive, but it is never to 
be heard outside the walls of Parliament. A hundred years 
ago county meetings were still in a certain sense delibera- 
tive assemblies, perhaps because deference was paid to rank 
and position. The Radicals of Newcastle and the Conserva- 
tives of Whitby scarcely needed assistance in the easy task 
of confirming their prejudices and inflaming their passions. 
Mr. Mortey’s assertion that the members of the Govern- 
ment and the majority of the House of Commons had vio- 
lated their election pledges probably excited a pleasurable 
feeling of animosity, combined with incredulous surprise. 
It seems that the Conservative leaders were inconsistent be- 
cause, having hoped to govern Ireland without exceptional 
measures, they have since found that they were mistaken. 
Their best friends never affected to share their sanguine 
anticipations, and they now bear the failure of a rash hope 


without severe disappointment. Mr. Morey himself has 
been a consistent advocate of Repeal ; but it seems strange 
that the colleague of Mr. Guapstone, of Lord Spencer, and 
of Sir Witt1am Harcourt should unnecessarily raise the 
issue of broken pledges. 


The question whether seditious organizations ought to be 
suppressed is more important than any criticism of the 
exact provisions of an Act passed for the purpose. To 
ordinary understandings all the presumption is in favour of 
Coercion Bills, if uniform experience proves that the ordinary 
law is insufficient. It is for Parliament to decide on the 
necessity or expediency of exceptional legislation. The 
House of Commons has, after extravagantly prolonged dis- 
cussion, resolved that the Government shall be armed in 
Ireland with certain powers which have often in former 
cases been exceeded. It is strange that a speaker who 
respects himself should be tempted to make an idle com- 
plaint that the Government, after intolerable delays and 
in the face of pertinacious obstruction, finally fixed a time 
at which the Bill should be passed or rejected. If Mr. 
GuapstTonE, with his following of Heatys, Harrinetons, 
and Tanners, had thought fit to debate the measure 
rationally and fairly, Mr. Smrra would not have been in- 
duced to apply the remedy which, as it must be re- 
membered, had earlier in the Session been provided for 
this very purpose. It would seem that, in the eyes of the 
modern Radical, the decision of the House of Commons 
scarcely raises a presumption in favour of the exercise of 
any facilities which the House of Commons may have con- 
ceded to the Government. As long as the Ministers keep 
within the law, they can hardly be too vigorous in using 
their extraordinary powers. The cases which have lately 
occurred were instances of wilful resistance to authority or 
of worse crimes. At Ennis the object of the promoters of 
the meeting was to intimidate the authorities by showing 
that they were either afraid to proclaim the meeting or too 
weak to enforce obedience to the law. The Mitchelstown 
assembly was prearranged as a threat to the Court which 
was about to try a ringleader of disorder. Mr. Mortey 
denounces Mr. Batrovur in language of unusual violence 
because he expressed his belief in the official statements 
which had been furnished by the police. The assailants 
of the Government would rather rely on the result of 
an inquiry conducted before a tribunal which permits and 
encourages the worst indecencies of a reckless and vulgar 
brawler. The murder at Lisdoonvarna, with its attendant 
circumstances, of itself proves the justice and necessity 
of suppressing the National League. In that case the 
assassins were about to execute the decrees of the local 
branch, probably by murdering Sexton, who had refused to 
obey their lawless command. When they found that he 
was protected by the police, ray, brutally murdered a con- 
stable whose character was so high that even one of the 
Irish Home Rule members regretted his loss, suggesting at 
the same time the name of another policeman whom he 
would rather have exposed to the vengeance of the League. 


From the beginning of his speech to the end Mr. Morty 
neglected to answer the argument that the Government 
under the Crimes Bill only interferes with acts which are 
the results of a system which constitutes an intolerable 
tyranny. It may be true that, as Mr. Mortey asserts, 
the popular opinion, or, in other words, the feeling of the 
numerical majority, is apparently in favour of the League ; 
but it is for the protection of the feeble and the few that 
law is enacted and executed. Detailed and uncontra- 
dicted extracts from the Nationalist papers prove that 
the League exercises a despotic power in all transac- 
tions connected with the tenure of land. In many cases 
the League forbids the willing discharge of lawful debts, 
and it determines disputes as to the occupancy of land 
which have been referred by only one of two claimants 
to its arbitration. Behind these assumptions of unlawful 
authority is the system of boycotting, and in the last resort 
the weapon of the midnight murderer. The Crimes Act 
was not needed to render such p ings criminal, but 
only to render probable the conviction of wilful offenders. 
It is much to be regretted that the timidity of some 
Unionist members of the House of Commons compelled the 
Government to allow an appeal in cases where there is no 
doubt as to the interpretation of the law. The consequence 
is that the most active promoter of anarchy, as soon as he 
is convicted, deliberately and ostentatiously repeats his 
offence. Mr. Guapstone has little to boast of as an Irish 
administrator ; but he may claim the credit of not having 
trifled with crime by allowing Mr. Parnuwt and other 
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agitators whom he imprisoned to proceed in their seditious 
courses before they had undergone the punishment of their 
previous misconduct. 

Lord injudiciously exaggerated a 
sound doctrine into an apparent ox. It is true that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is the duty of a good 
subject to abstain from violence against a policeman, but 
there are, or may be, cases in which resistance may be 
lawfully offered. The ordinary remedy for abuse of official 
discretion is an appeal to superior authority or to the 
proper tribunal. Lord Ranpotrn could not 
resist the temptation of generalizing a proposition which 
was practically true. Hostile critics fall into a graver error 
when they maintain the right of a crowd to pursue a 
handful of police and to pelt them with stones in their 
barracks. The encouragement which roving English de- 
magogues have afforded to rebellion is far more deeply 
criminal, They are, in their turn, stimulated by the 
shameless suggestion that they should “ Remember Mitchels- 
“town.” On the whole, Lord Ranpotpn 
speech, as far as it related to the question of the day, was 
spirited and sound. It was unnecessary, after saying much 
in defence of his party, to speak a good word for himself. 
No financial or experienced administrator has yet taken 
his economic proposals in earnest. It is useless to de- 
mounce the pension list, unless Lord CaurcHILL 
is prepared with some scheme for reducing the burden. 
Undoubtedly he could, if he were in office, do many 
useful things with an income of six millions, now, according 
to his statement, wasted on pensions. With five times the 
amount which might be raised by the repudiation of the 
National Debt he could do five times as much. The mode 
of calculation is borrowed from Socialists and agrarian 
projectors, who explain with much force the advantages 
which might arise from a general spoliation of landlords and 
capitalists. The pensions are secured by the good faith of 
the country, and in almost all cases they are deferred wages 
earned by service to the State. Lord Ranpotpn CHURCHILL 
is better employed in taunting his adversaries with dis- 
obedience to a democratic Parliament. Maturer reasoners, 
not being enthusiastic admirers of household suffrage, have 
never doubted the duty of obeying any Government or 
Legislature which may exercise lawful power. They never- 
theless look with complacency on an ingenious demonstration 
that the most extreme democrats are guilty of blaspheming 
their favourite idol. 


THE HEXTHORPE ACCIDENT. 


y be = propriety of the finding of the Coroner’s jury on 
the victims of the Hexthorpe accident will hardly be 
questioned. It will of course be for another Court to decide 
whether Taytor and Davis, the driver and fireman of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire train, are or are not 
guilty of manslaughter. In the meantime there can be no 
reasonable doubt that there is a sufficiently strong case for 
trying them on the charge. Even if they did not know at 
Conisbrough that they might expect to be stopped outside 
of Hexthorpe, as some of the witnesses assert they ought to 
have known, they had warning near the place itself, which 
they seem to have neglected. The evidence given as to the 
neglect of the Company’s printed orders is certainly start- 
ling. They were either not read, or, if read, were passed 
over. As the Coroner said in an intelligible, though not 
particularly lucid, way, the driver was to blame if he had 
read his instructions, “and if he did not read them, he was 
“almost as much to blame as if he did read them.” To 
put it in a less subtle way, the engine-driver who reads his 
orders and neglects them is as much to blame as the driver 
who neglects to read them. When either charge has been 
brought, there is no other course open except to send the 
accused driver before a Court, and have a trial in all the 


_ As far as Taytor and Davis are concerned there is really 
little to be said—in the first place, because they are about 
to be tried, and comment is improper, and in the second, 
because, if they are to be blamed for the collision, it is because 
they behaved with carelessness or stupidity, and there are no 
things in this world so little worth commenting on as these 
two human imperfections. When they are named they are 
done with. If the look-out man goes to sleep, and the man 
on the bridge says port when he ought to say starboard, 
there is an end of the matter. Further explanation of the 
collision is superfluous, and all that remains to do is to take 


care that no ship is trusted to such hands again. Itisa 
very different case when the accident may be shown to have 
been, if not directly caused, at least made more likely by the 
whole system of management. Then there is something to 
discuss and suggest. In the case of the Hexthorpe accident, 
there is at least some reason to believe that the conditions 
under which the traffic is conducted in the neighbour- 
hood of Doncaster during the race week does make it 
unnecessarily easy to produce an accident. What is very 
clear on the face of it is that a rush of fresh traffic is 
turned on to the line for a few days, and has to be fitted 
in among the ordinary trains. In order to make it possible 
to work at all, the usual routine has to be suspended. 
The block system is given up because it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to keep it working while a number of 
short excursion-trains are running on the line between the 
stopping-places of the express trains. Another block, so 
called, is introduced which requires explanation by special 
instructions, and is, apparently, regulated quite as much 
by custom as by printed orders. To a great extent some 
interregnum of this kind is probably unavoidable in a 
railway Company’s year. When a place on the line is 
crowded with a rush by excursionists, the Company must 
perforce supply them with trains, and these trains must 
be run to suit the convenience of the public. If this 
special service has to be inserted into the middle of an 
ordinary service, a certain amount of confusion and upset 
is inevitable. To entirely subordinate the excursion traflic 
to the ordinary movement of the trains would, of course, 
lead to loud local clamour. To suspend the general traflic 
for the sake of the excursionists would be nearly fatal 
to the Companies’ interests. So the two have to be 
fitted together somehow. Whether the work has been 
done at Doncaster as carefully as it ought to be will be 
one of the things which will be cleared up in the ap- 
proaching trial. It seems strange that the block system 
should be suspended just when the increase of the traffic 
makes it necessary to take extra precautions. There is a 

deal of talk in this case of another and a shorter 
block, which replaces the ordinary one; but it seems to be 
a very varying, voluntary, and uncertain affair, and to 
depend entirely for its proper working on the exact and 
punctual discharge of duty by a large staff. Now the merit 
of the block system is supposed to be that it reduces the 
necessity for relying on the display of these virtues to the 
narrowest limits. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


HE laudable distaste of the Germans for unn 
public celebrations has relieved Prince Bismarck from 
the reception of speeches or written addresses on the com- 
pletion of his twenty-fifth year of office. The occasion was 
sufficiently marked by the visit to Friedrichsruhe of the 
future heir of the Empire with a friendly message and a 
suitable present from his grandfather. The services which 
Prince Bismarck has rendered to his Sovereign and his 
country have not been of a formal or ceremonious kind. He 
has shown, like THEemisTocies, and on a larger scale, that 
he knew how to make a comparatively small State into a 
great one. It is true that a century before his time 
Freverick the Great had acquired for Prussia a seat in 
the European Council ; but of the five Great Powers which 
controlled Europe after the Congress of Vienna, Prussia was 
esteemed the feeblest in policy and the weakest in resources. 
The elder brother and immediate predecessor of the present 
Emperor was cowed and controlled by his brother-in-law, 
the Emperor Nicnonas. Only a few years before the 
appointment of Prince Bismarck as Prime Minister of 
Prussia, Freperick Witiiam IV. had provoked the d 
indignation of his subjects by retiring from the contest wi 
Denmark for Schleswig-Holstein at the dictation of the 
Emperor of Russia. The chronic struggle with Austria for 
the control of the German Confederation seemed likely to 
terminate in the triiimph of the Power which presided at 
the Diet. It was as representative of his Government at 
Frankfort that Bismarck first attracted public attention by 
his assumption of equality with the Austrian Ambassador ; 
but for some time after his accession to the highest Minis- 
terial post his domestic policy attracted more attention than 
the designs which he had already formed for the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia. Every patriotic German had from the 
termination of the Napoleonic wars desired the restoration 
of national unity as the only security for independence in the 
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presence of powerful and ambitious neighbours; but many 
thought it possible to revive the hereditary claims of the House 
of Hapssure ; and the Emperor Francts Josern invited the 
German princes to a Congress, in which it was hoped that 
they would make some concession to the pretensions of 
Austria. The experiment failed, in consequence of the 
refusal of Prussia to take part in the assembly; but few 
suspected at the time that in a few years the old Imperial 
dynasty would no longer be represented in the Diet. A 
less hopeful attempt to reduce the number of subdivisions 
of Germany was afterwards made by Baron Bevst, then 
Saxon Minister. In his scheme for uniting the minor 
Powers in a League which was to counterbalance Austria 
and Prussia Baron Brust undertook an impossible task, and 
eventually he found that he had played into the hands of 
his Prussian rival. 

During the earliest period of his administration Prince 
BisMARCK was engaged in a constant struggle with the 
Parliament which had recently been instituted. He steadily 
maintained the exclusive right of the King to determine 
the strength of the army; and, although his contention was 
disapproved by constitutional theorists, especially in Eng- 
land, he carried on the contest with balanced fortunes till 
the practical results of his measures superseded all question 
as to their legal character. It was perhaps in some degree 
with a design to prove the efficacy of the instrument which 
he had forged that Bismarck encouraged the agitation 
which had been caused throughout Germany by the en- 
croachments of the Danish Government on the rights 
claimed by Schleswig and Holstein. The smaller States, 
under the guidance of Brust, were forward in the struggle ; 
and Austria was compelled either to share in the patri- 
otic enterprise or to abandon the function of directing 
the policy of the Confederation. When the resistance of 
Denmark had been overcome, the conquered provinces 
were occupied respectively by Austrian and Prussian 
troops. It was generally assumed that the Duke of 
AveusTensurG would have been placed in possession of 
the Duchies ; but, before any final arrangement had been 
made, the King of Prussia, under the advice of Bismarck, 
announced his secession from the German Confederation, 
and declared war against his Austrian ally. Legal pretexts 


for the sudden revelation of Prussian policy were not want- 
ing; but the real cause of the war was the determination of 
the Prussian Minister to settle once for all the competition 
of the two great German Powers for national supremacy. — 
The army had during the Parliamentary struggle attained a_ 
high degree of etliciency, under the direction of Von Roon. | 
General Motrxe, who has since proved himself the first of 
European generals, was already appreciated by the Kina 
and the Minister, and great reliance was placed on the 
efficiency of a novel description of small-arms. The battle 
of Sadowa decided the contest; and Prussia, after a six 
weeks’ campaign, was rewarded for a daring enterprise by 
the acquisition of Holstein, of Schleswig, of Hanover, and of 
parts of the kingdom of Saxony. No attempt was made to 
annex any part of Austrian territory ; but Italy had gained 
by an alliance with Prussia possession of Venetia, and there 
had been imminent danger of a civil war in Hungary. 
How the Emperor of the Frencu was outwitted and cajoled 
is a story familiar to all students of the political events of 
the time. Count Bismarck may perhaps already have 
contemplated, as a possibility, the close alliance with 
Austria which has since enabled him to hold both Russia 
and France in check. 

From the date of the peace which followed the battle 
of Sadowa Bismarck has enjoyed the unanimous con- 
fidence, not only of his Prussian countrymen, but of the 
whole German nation. His influence was supreme in 
the Northern Confederation which he substituted for the 
extinct League. When the Emperor of the Frencn caused 
his Ministers to assert that South Germany was still in- 
dependent, Bismarck published a secret treaty by which 
all the Southern States had agreed to place their armies in 
case of war under the command of the King of Prussia. 
Nevertheless, it was evident to thoughtful politicians that 
his task was not yet accomplished. The Emperor NaPpoLeon 
might, perhaps, have acquiesced in the disappointment of 
his hopes of territorial aggrandizement if he had not been 
afraid of the loss of popularity. It was almost certain that, 
as soon as any fresh dispute arose, the French nation would 
insist on extorting some equivalent for the aggrandizement 
of Germany. The war of 1870 and 1871 raised Prince 
Bismarck to the highest pitch of greatness, and he has 


since that time directed the policy of the German Empire 


which he had created with uniform wisdom and success, 
He sometimes appears to admit that he committed a 
political mistake in demanding the cession of Lorraine, and 
the excuse that he deferred to military opinion is scarcely 
sufficient. It would be difficult to convict him of any other 
considerable error in external policy. He has been often 
irritated and sometimes embarrassed by Parliamentary op- 
position, but in the last resort he seldom fails to discomfit his 
opponents. In the Session of the present year he induced 
the Imperial Parliament, after a dissolution, to grant the 
Crown a large addition to the numbers of the army. 

The only statesman of the present or the last generation 
who can be compared in ability with Prince Bismarck was 
the founder of another united nation. Italy is not as powerful 
as Germany, but its liberty and independence were achieved 
in spite of still more formidable obstacles. In sending the 
Sardinian contingent to the Crimea, and in forcing the French 
Emperor to declare war against Austria, Cavour placed 
himself on a level with Bismarck in statesmanlike origi- 
nality. He, perhaps, received still more effective assistance 
from the Sovereign whom he served. The Emperor WILLIAM 
has with loyal tenacity supported his great Minister through- 
out his arduous career; but, though he isa brave soldier and 
a sound judge of the qualities of his Ministers, he has not 
generally received credit for statesmanlike genius. Victor 
EMMANUEL was a more astute politician than the Emperor 
WILLIAM, and there are those who hold that his contribu- 
tion to the success of the national enterprise was equal to 
Cavour’s. If a future Piurarcu should search the annals 
of the present age for historical parallels, he will assuredly 
select the two great representatives of Germany and of 
Italy. They had famous contemporaries in Pre. and 
Patmerston, Guizot and Turers; but England was a 
constitutional State administered in accordance with old 
traditions, and the successive revolutions of France were 
accomplished, in spite of the repugnance of statesmen, 
by adventurers and mobs. Both Cavour and Bismarck 
began their careers with profound dissatisfaction at the 
condition of affairs, and both achieved in substance the 
changes which they had deliberately contemplated before- 
hand. Prince Bismarck has been more fortunate than 
Cavour in living to direct the domestic and foreign policy 
of the Empire which he created. In deciding questions of 
secondary importance he is by no means infallible. His eco- 
nomical and socialistic legislation is for the most part unsound’; 
but even those of his countrymen who discern the fallacies 
which mislead his judgment would deeply regret his retire- 
ment. If he had done nothing with the exception of pre- 
serving the peace for sixteen or seventeen years, he would 
have done good service to Germany and to Europe. 


AT LEWES AND BIRMINGHAM. 


Gk WILLIAM HARCOURT has such an intelligent 
appreciation of the value of an old joke or a well-worn 
story that he will not be surprised to learn that his last 
speech (but pourquoi dater? all his speeches) brings to the 
mind certain very stock quotations. There is one about 
Cuopius and adultery. There is another about the Graccat 
and sedition. Then there is a third less well known, but 
not less deserving to be familiar, which contains the views 
of Ricnarp Baxter on the subject of consistency. - All 
these excellent old things, and a certain ancient definition of 
orthodoxy, recur to the thoughtful mind while Sir W1LL1AM 
Harcourt is holding forth on the incoherent course of 
Lord Ranpotpn or the irregularities of the Unionist 
Liberals. What he himself calls a “ miserable tw guoque” 
is irresistibly tempting. Sir Witt1am knows it, and is pre- 
pared with “ a sufficient answer.” We also, he says, have 
coerced in ’81 and ’82, as they tell us, in their carping 
way—but mark the difference. Let me illustrate it by au 
example. When you havea cattle plague raging you enforce 
stringent regulations, but you do not apply them in ordi- 
nary times. Now, we had to deal with that outbreak of 
rinderpest, and so used the stringent regulations. To-day 
other people have to manage the plague, but they must not 
employ our means, for we are on the side of the di 

animals, and find the regulations unpleasant. Therefore 
they must not do the same things as we did, because they 
are in the wrong and we were in the right. ‘The murder of 
WHELAHAN, the late attempt to burn a cottage full of women 
and children, the Plan of Campaign, universal boycotting, 
the National League, which has just been fathered on the 
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Land League by Davrt, are none of them signs of the plague 
since we are out. It is needless to add that Sir WILLIAM 


did not refer to these awkward incidents in detail, so we 
supply the deficiency. Now, if all this is not the modern 


version of Ricuarp Baxter on persecution, we shall thank 
Sir W. Harcourt for a definition of what it is. 


When he passed from criticism to the defence of his 
party—if that can be called a defence, which was in fact an 
assertion of its unparalleled virtue—the Separatist orator 
kept to the use of illustrations to guide the minds of his 
agricuJtural Sussex audience. The Liberal party, he ex- 
plained, had been convinced by experience that the old 
methods of governing in Ireland were wrong, and so, being 
too virtuous to care what men might say, it was resolved to 
try new ones out of pure love of humanity. Even so—let 
me give you another illustration—even so in ancient days 
doctors treated malignant diseases—smallpox, for example— 
by bleeding, starving, and seclusion in close rooms. Then 
there came men with new lights who reversed all that, and, 
in spite of the clamour of old practitioners, began another 
kind of treatment with the happiest results. Now we are 
the medical men with the new lights. Unfortunately the 
comparison does not quite run on all fours. What happened 
was more like this. The old Gladstonian doctor had treated 
his patients for the smallpox so as to bring them to 
death’s door. Hereupon he was dismissed with a cheque. 
Upon this he made an alliance with the anti-vaccinationists 
of the town, and proceeded to molest his successor in the 
discharge of his duty. He declared that, although he had 
been practising medicine for half a century, and had been 
repeatedly called in to attend in these cases, he had never 
= studied the disease, and must now begin. Further, 

e contended that nobody else should apply the old 
method, and that he, in his avowed state of ignorance and 
failure, should be immediately re-established in authority 
by the bedside. He strove to picket the other doctor, 
he harangued at street corners, he stimulated the anti- 
vaccinationist mob to the breaking of windows. When the 
police were at last called in, he declared that the anti- 
vaccinationists were a persecuted people, comparable in 
many respects to the Jews, a martyr race. This is the fable 
which might have been told to the agricultural audience in 
Sussex in order to make clear to them the real nature of the 
Separatist. Nobody need go to the joker of the y for 
serious argument, but some value attaches to Sir WILLIAM 
Harcovurt’s little declaration on the rights of majorities. 
Put in the useful Baxterian formula, they amount to this— 
that majorities are in the right when they support Sir 
Witu1am Harcourt, and in the wrong when they do not. 
He does not approve of them when they shoot people down 
in the street, though doubtless they may stone the police as 
at Mitchelstown. Justice is to be the rule, and Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt is to judge of the justice. Majorities have per- 
petrated horrors in the French Revolution, have supported 
slavery, have frequently voted against Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, 
and in all these respects they sinned—particularly in the 
last. After this it may seem a trifle inconsistent to bring 
out the wish of the majority of the Irish people as an 
argument for Home Rule. But the inconsistency is only 
superficial. The fact is that, on his own principles, Sir 
Wiu14o is thoroughly consistent, for is he not on the side 
of the Irish majority 1 He comes over at a certain moment, 
brings justice and right with him, and, where Sir Ricnarp 
Baxter Harcourt is, there is the good cause. 
Nothing can be more human than this, and nothing more 
comic in the mouth of a Democratic speaker ; but it is not 
a whit the less human for being comic, nor the less Demo- 
cratic either. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speech of Thursday night at Bir- 
mingham was, by the nature of the case, no answer to 
Sir W. Harcourt, or even to Mr. Mortzy. You cannot, 
as the member for West Birmingham said himself—you 
cannot answer windy declamation. Still his farewell ad- 
dress to his constituents before going on a public employ- 
ment which bears some formal resemblance to the mission en- 
trusted by Mr. Giapstone to Sir 8S. Nortacore, was, if not 
a reply, then a counterblast to recent Separatist oratory. 
We nid nothing more encouraging to the party which has 
not yet taken belief in Mr. Guapstove to be all the law and 
the prophets than the difference between the oratory at 
Lewes, or even Newcastle, and West Birmingham. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’ references to various domestic matters which 
have been thrust into the background of late do not call for 
comment at present. What he had to say about Local Option, 
Disestablishment, the protection of life at sea, and one or two 


minor matters only proves that he is very far from being the 
“ Turncoat” a misguided person in the audience tried to call 
him, and did (much to his own surprise probably) find him- 
self calling Mr. Morty. He is the same Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
he always was; and, if he isstanding apart from old friends, 
it is because they have made a half wheel to the left while 
he has gone on the old road. It is for this very reason that 
he is the same Radical member for Birmingham that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s support of the Unionist cause is particu- 
larly valuable. Last Thursday night’s contribution to his 
share in the battle was as vigorous as any of his fighting. 
As on more than one previous occasion, his ;opponents 
helped him not a little. The noisy handful of dissidents 
who contrived to get into the Town Hall supplied bim 
with just that stimulant which he needs to be at his best. 
The interrupter who told him he was not accustomed 
to being interrupted was mistaken. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
has stood the worst worrying of Irish members, and after 
that the noisiest gallery is insignificant. Not even Mr. 
GoscuEN himself, who is probably the most finished master 
of the art, could have excelled the promptitude and dex- 
terity shown at Birmingham in profiting by the howl- 
ing interruptions of the Gladstonian minority. If Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN had arranged it, he could not have asked 
for anything better than the premature “ Hear, hear,” 
of the gentleman who heard Mr. Gtapstone’s name- 
and did not think it necessary to wait and find that his 
divinity had been saying something disrespectful to Bir- 
mingham. Nothing, again, could have been more effective. 
than the trap Mr. Cuamperain laid for the unlucky two. 
hundred when he asked them to tell the meeting whether 
Mr. Guapstonr’s Bills were or were not a remedy for the 
troubles of Ireland. The immediate confused clamour of 
“Yes” and “No” showed those dissidents to be a very 
fair representation of the Gladstonian party—the party 
which has no policy, supports no recognized measures,. 
clamours “ Yes” and “ No ” over every question, and is 
agreed in nothing except in crying “ Hear, hear,” at the 
name of Mr. Guapstone. There was, and could be, no new 
argument in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’ speech. The enemy argue 
no longer, and it is useless to reason with them. What can 
be done and what Mr. Cuamperualin did is to cut through 
their haze of declamation, and summon them plainly to 
say what it is they want, what it is they support, and 
what it is they believe in. Whether an answer is given. 
or not is indifferent to the Unionist side. Silence is a 
confession of defeat, and all attempts to reply have simply 
led as yet to the confused clamour of “ Yes” and “ No” 
which filled the corner of the Town Hall occupied by the 
two hundred ill-advised persons who attempted to heckle 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 


THE SHORTHAND CONGRESS. 


ATEVER may be the practical outcome of the- 
Congress of International Shorthand, the burden 
of the dull season has been sensibly lessened by Lord 
Rosesery’s lively and discursive speech at the Geological 
Museum. The blessings of stenography, or tachygraphy— 
odious word !—were never celebrated with so profuse a 
display of ancient illustration and modern instance. The 
reporter must be proud and happy, however humble a 
satellite of one or other of the four hundred and eighty- 
one systems he elects to serve. Clear, also, is the public 
gain by Lord Rosesery’s illuminative discourse. Every- 
one ought to be grateful for the rescue from undeserved 
obscurity of Dr. Timorny Bricut, the Elizabethan father - 
of what the called, with pardonable excess of 
fervour, “the lithe and noble art of shorthand.” To. 
many people, perhaps, and to not a few shorthanders, 
TimotHy Bricut was previously a mere nominis umbra, 
a stenographer born out of due time, one of the old 
unhappy far-off benefactors of the human race. If, how- 
ever, there were no reporters for his instruction, there 
was much worth the reporting. Though thereis no mention | 
of the Bricut system in the convivial Leges framed by 
Ben Jonson for observance at the “ Apollo” or the “ Triple 
“Tun,” there is also nothing against its practice. But 
we are left to sigh for the things said and done at the 
“ Mermaid.” Lord Rosesery was keen and skilful in 
pointing this moral, though he selected a later period and 
arliamentary history for his illustrations. His tribute to- 
the men of memory, who, like Sir Henry CavenpIsn, re-. 


ported speeches without any aid from stenograpby, is doubt- 
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less well deserved. In his graceful allusion to Dr. Jounson’s 
ingenious “ reporting ”—CotrrincE, by the way, did some- 
thing in this line—he fell into an amusing anachronism 
when he said that the Doctor “always took care to say that 
“ he gave no particular favour to the party to which I 
“belong.” This is crediting Jounson with something more 
than immeasurable prescience, For the mere purpose 
of contrast, Lord Rosrsery’s illustrations were effective 
enough. Well might he exclaim, “ What a change there is 
“now!” Time was when the oratory of CuatHam and Pirr 
and Fox was chronicled in meagre or spurious fashion. 
Now, almost the “ meanest of public speakers” obtains his 
verbatim report as a matter of course. A century since it 
was just possible, Lord Rosesery conceived, that the world 
could get along without shorthand. “Could,” nay, it did, 
and with a passable show of credit. But now, a world 
without shorthand is something beyond the reach of Lord 
RoseBery’s imagination. The contrast is indeed suggestive, 


_ though whether the development of reporting is quite the 


unmixed blessing it is assumed to be in Lord Rosesery’s 
cheerful éloge is, perhaps, open to discussion. It is true we 
have lost BotincBroker’s speeches ; but then we have gained 
Sir Witi1am Harcourr’s. 

There is one aspect of the question of great public interest 
which Lord Rosresery unaccountably overlooked. He said 
many pretty things of the reporters, which, being addressed 
to the reporters, were of course extremely proper. He 
sketched with charming drollery the public speaker quaking 
in the awful presence of the minions of shorthand with 
paralyzed periods and birth-strangled eloquence. He did 
all that was possible to elevate the reporter to the seventh 


‘heaven of exaltation ; but he had far too little to say of his 


dread responsibility towards a suffering public. It was 
somewhat cryptic to call the reporter “ the visible conscience ” 
of the public man. This flattering hyperbole was perbaps 
pertinent to the occasion, though pitiable indeed will be 


the delusion of the reporter who henceforth conceives 


himself to be the mirror or medium of, let us say, Mr. 
conscience. Lord ought not to have 
aroused such wild hopes in the public mind. ‘The shorthand- 
writer is an accurate and pitiless recorder, with no pre- 
tensions to magic. It would be well if he possessed some 
occult influence of the kind, and was even more of a 
terror to speakers than Lord Rosepery believes him to be. 
And this brings us to a striking fact connected with the 
Shorthand Congress. The remarkable absence of members 
of the House of Commons on the occasion of Lord 
Rosgesery’s speech looks very much like the blackest in- 
gratitude. Stenography has proved the making of some of 
them—such as it is. If it were not for this delightful art their 
merits would never have beguiled the world. Even their 
confiding constituents might have remained in partial 
ignorance of their own exceeding acumen in the choice of 
representatives. Here, surely, is a proof of the transcendent 
blessings of stenography, as convincing as any to be found 
in Lord Rosgsery’s oration, and one that must have 
occurred to other people than those perverse and unhappy 
folk who groan under the tyranny of sixpenny telegrams 
and postal-cards, and think we are too much reported. It 
is difficult to speak with decent show of patience of those 
captious persons. What will they do if they live to see 
“every cranny and crevice of our civilized life” penetrated 
by shorthand, to find Volapiik really universal, and tele- 
phones, telegrams, postal-cards, and the other symbols of 
our progressive age replaced by the unutterable devices of a 
higher civilization? These new developments will, we are 
assured, take an economical direction, which is certainly 
consolatory. Lord Rosgpery’s praise of shorthand ade- 
quately sets forth its blessings. Having these blessings, it 
behoves all wise men to make the best of them, and suffer 
them bravely. 


ENGLAND AND THE EAST, 


pk some weeks past the Bulgarian question has been 
i almost in abeyance, interest in it being divided between 
the languid progress of such substitutes for the ridiculous 
Eryrota mission as Russia can get the Porte to adopt, the 
singular proceedings of Germany in reference toa trifling insult 
said to have been offered to her by some obscure Bulgarian, 
and such not very adroit devices of Russian agitators as 
the circulation of documents commiserating Bulgaria on her 
subjection to “the terrible Magyar-Suabian tyranny,” and 
promising, of course, speedy liberation by the great, merciful, 


and benevolent Czar. Meanwhile, Bulgaria seems to be 
tolerably comfortable under the terrible Magyar-Suabian 
tyranny, an expression in which the compound adjective 
must surely be a sprout of the brain of some Russian Mr. 
Freeman. Intercourse by diplomatists with the intrusive 
person aimed at with this double barrel continues to be 
private and irregular; but it is surprising with what 
equanimity countries which have once made up their minds 
to dispense with the public consolations of diplomatic reli- 
gion resign themselves to the private and irregular, but 
seemingly quite as effective, substitutes therefor. That 
Germany should have resorted to Constantinople, and not 
directly to Sofia, for the satisfaction which she requires is 
said to have hurt Bulgarian pride. But here, again, it is 
astonishing how soon that kind of pride, except in very 
foolish subjects, discovers that it can get on quite as well 
without being satisfied. In a word, the situation is un- 
changed, and for the mcment unimportant ; but it is well 
to remember that nearly all the most important incidents 
in this curious question have been bolts from the blue. 

No official intelligence is forthcoming as to the reported 
negotiations between England and France in reference to 
the Suez Canal. But the report has elicited a pretty 
distinct expression of public opinion in reference to the 
only kind of neutralization which can be regarded as 
satisfactory, or indeed tolerable. It is also not improbable 
that other matters, and especially the troubles which are or 
may be brewing between France and Germany, may cause 
the negotiations to drag. England, it must be remembered, 
has no interest in arranging the matter on any new basis, 
and no other country has any real reason to be dissatisfied 
with the present state of affairs, It is inconceivable that 
this country should ever, in time of peace, use her predomi- 
nance in Egypt to hinder or trammel the enjoyment and use 
of the Canal by any other. In war our object would neces- 
sarily not be to lay traps for vessels in the Canal, but 
to capture or drive them off on the way to it. It has been 
fully pointed out before that no possible convention will 
prevent us, if we retain the command of the sea, from doing 
this. The demand, therefore, for more formal neutralization 
than that which exists already by the terms of the original 
and subsequent firmans and concessions of one kind or an- 
other is purely sentimental. Sentimental demands, of course, 
are not urged with less tenacity than others. But they are 
more readily abandoned, or at least suspended for a time, when 
practical and unsentimental emergencies arise. Such emergen- 
cies have not yet arisen for France, but they may arise at any 
moment; and it seems impossible that at any rate her 
present rulers, who are nothing if not moderate, should 
stickle very fiercely for imaginary privileges. Yet the fate 
of the Drummonp-Wo rr Convention is there to show that 
in matters Egyptian the French of the present day are not 
content with equal advantage; and it will certainly be 
necessary for any negotiations on the subject to be warily 
conducted, and for the Government to be supported firmly 
by public opinion in rejecting any fresh attempt to deprive 
England of the fruit of so many sacrifices. Some of these 
sacrifices have not been the most creditable, some have 
been indelibly disgraceful ; but all the more they constitute 
a tie between England and Egypt which ought never again 
to be broken by any statesman who has the welfare of 
either country committed to his charge. 


The remarkable and gratifying offer which has been made 
by the Nizam to contribute towards the frontier defence of 
India is a matter on which we shall no doubt hear much 
more. But there can be no harm in pointing out that 
the more time goes on the less fear there is (unless some 
singular blunder is made) of any tendency on the part 
of Indian princes to intrigue with foreign Powers. That 
the contribution of money would in all cases be a thing 
to be encouraged may be questioned. It might conceivably 
by bad rulers be made an engine of extortion, and it 
might weigh unduly on some of the poorer princes. But 
details of this kind do not affect the general question. Here 
and there agitation may stir up or revive among the lower 
classes an unreasoning dislike of England. Here and there 
among that very doubtful blessing of our rule, the educated 
middle class, there may be some yearning for the greater 
opening to situations of opulence which, as is sometimes 
maintained, Russia gives to natives of the country she 
annexes. But it is nearly inconceivable that any Indian 
rince of intelligence (and they are seldom wanting in intel- 
gence), of information (and their former defect of informa- 
tion has been largely supplied), should wish, save in some 
moment of personal pique, to exchange the Empress for the 
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Czar. They know that there is not the slightest fear of 
any encroachment on their present rights ; that for years, as 
in the different cases of Mysore and Gwalior, the tendency 
has been the other way; and they know well that sub- 
jugation to Russia would mean something very different 
from their present state of what may be called independent 
subordination to England. The Mahommedan princes know 
perfectly well what has happened to the Khans of Central 
Asia—what is happening to the Ameer of Boxnara—and 
they are not likely to regard their own situation as inferior 
even to the nominal independence of the last-named and 
most important dignitary. 

Not the least curious incident connected with this Nizam 


matter is the naif and naifly expressed vexation of the Irish | 


Nationalist papers. It is a pity that Mr. Giapstone and 
_ment of working-men. Altogether there isa good deal to 


his followers, who represent Irishmen as animated by the 
t love for England, if only it were not for the un- 
ortunate presence of landlordism and the more unfortunate 
absence of an Irish Parliament, do not devote a little 
attention to explaining away this little fact, and the long 
row of similar facts which have preceded it. It is, of course, 
gall and wormwood to Nationalists that English power 
should be anywhere strengthened ; but it is perhaps still 
more galling that the fiction of an India oppressed and 
tyrannized over, full of swindled chiefs and downtrodden 
peoples, should be exploded. Except in Ireland and in 
rance (where belief in it flourishes greatly), that fiction 
is, of course, nearly obsolete; but in these two portions 
of the civilized world it does exist, and naturally resents 
anything which cuts at its own existence. Sensible men 
of any nation will see nothing surprising in the Indian 
acquiescence (which but for agitators, especially English 
agitators, should be greater and greater) in English rule. 
All Orientals of any ability recognize the fact that they are 
now no match for Western Powers, and most of them 
must recognize the fact that, if they could by any means 
throw off the yoke of any particular Power, be it England 
or another, it would be merely in order to fall sooner or 
later under a fresh yoke. In regard to the independent or 
protected States in especial, it is almost impossible to 
conceive any change which could benefit them—save in one 
small matter, the conditions of personal intercourse between 
natives and Europeans. The debate as to which is prefer- 
able in such case, justice with a certain personal hauteur in 
some cases and insolence in others, or politeness with 
tyranny, extortion, and outrage, is not likely ever to be 
decided. But there has been considerable improvement in 
such matters among Englishmen of late, and, without going 
further in the disastrous Rrpon-Iiperr direction, there is 
likely to be more. 


WORMWOOD SCRUBBS PRISON. 


_ proposal to convert the convict prison at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs into a common gaol is likely to cause 
considerable dismay among residents and owners of pro- 
~ in the western suburbs. Already a Hammersmith 
older has sounded the alarm in the Standard, and 

it is clear there is real cause for most of his apprehen- 
sions, Gaols, like fever hospitals, are most undesirable 
adjuncts to an attractive neighbourhood, —_ of course 
they must stand somewhere. As Millbank is doomed to go 
the way of Clerkenwell and Coldbath Fields, it seems that 
& substitute is required to receive all female prisoners 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment, and ultimately 
a thousand or more of the same class of male delin- 
quents. The authorities conceive they have found what 
they wanted in the spacious prison at Wormwood Scrubbs, 
healthily “situate,” as the auctioneers say, on the breezy 
common which a Hammersmith householder fears is in 
imminent danger of pollution. If his figures are cor- 
rect, the proposed change justifies some of his gloomy 
prognostications, and must be anything but a pleasant 
a gg for the inhabitants of Kensal Green, Shepherd’s 
ush, and Notting Hill. As now established, the prison at 
Wormwood Scrubbs discharges some half a dozen convicts 
weekly. Under the proposed scheme it is calculated that 
over one hundred a day, or forty thousand a year, will leave 
the prison to find their way, with their friends, through 
Kensington or Hammersmith to their old hauntsin remoter 
London. It is difficult to agree with the Standard corre- 
ndent that it is more cruel to discharge a prisoner in 
the wild ost of Wormwood Scrubbs than at Millbank. 
i do not necessarily hail from the east or the south 


of London. Many of them, if consulted, might declare 
Wormwood Scrubbs to be very convenient. A more practical 
matter for discussion is the reasonableness of the proposal. 
If Coldbath Fields and Clerkenwell were abandoned because 
the sites were required for model dwellings for artisans—- 
which the Home Secretary declares are not to be erected 
after all—it is certainly somewhat interesting to ask why 
they are not re-converted to their original use. They may 
not be so agreeably situated, nor are they in the vicinity of 
an open space dedicated to public use, and acquired at a 
considerable outlay of public money by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; but these do not appear to be insur- 
mountable obstacles to their usefulness. Moreover the fate 
of these prisons may prove to be the fate of Millbank, for 
the riverside prison is hardly a salubrious site for the lodg- 


be said against the scheme, and we have yet to hear that 
there is anything imperative to be advanced in its favour. 


THE AFFAIR OF RAON-SUR-PLAINE, 


C is decidedly difficult to have an opinion as to the merits 
of the last incident on the Alsatian frontier. As the 
story is told by the two sides, the details are hopelessly con- 
tradictory. From the accounts given by M. pz WancEN 
and M. Lesicue, it appears that the party was fired at 
while it was on French territory, and without warning 
The German sentinel, on the other hand, declares that the 
men he fired at were on his own side of the frontier line, 
that there was a large party of them, that he hailed them 
three times before firing without obtaining an answer, and, 
finally, that when he had fired the strangers ran over the 
border into France. Manifestly there must be either reso- 
lute hard-swearing or the most extraordinary mistakes on 
one side or the other; and, until there has been at least an 
attempt at impartial investigation, it is impossible to say 
where the fault or the error lies. The situation was cer- 
tainly one excellently calculated to lead to a difficulty of 
some kind at any moment. With a frontier line which 
twists in and out and is covered with wood, with shooting- 
parties on one side and keepers worried by poachers into 
a state of preternatural suspicion on the other, and with 
hostile nations behind the two, it was almost inevitable 
that collisions of more or less gravity should occur. It is 
none the less lamentable that when the difficulty did arise 
it should have had such a tragic character. The only way 
in which the inevitable friction could have been minimized 
would have been by the choice of steady and experienced 
men to do keepers’ work on both sides of the frontier. 
On the German side, however, the regular staff has lately 
been reinforced in a fashion which made it certain that a 
minimum of discretion would be shown. Common soldiers 
have been called in to help; and, to judge from the German 
account, they have been discharging their duty with the 
most limited intelligence and the most boundless fidelity to 
the letter of their orders. Kaurmann’s own story is con- 
sistent with a great deal of stupid honesty. It is quite 
possible that he did think he was dealing with poachers, 
and that they were on German territory, which, consideri 
the nature of the ground, was not a very discreditable 
mistake for an inexperienced man to make. There is no 
difficulty in understanding that he may have challenged 
and received no answer. Then, as a matter of course, he 
would fire, in the firm conviction that he was blamelessly 
doing his duty, with an unhappy accuracy of aim. There 
are contradictions in detail which cannot be reconciled, but 
as yet there has been no cross-examination, though it is not 
easy to believe that any investigation can reconcile the two 
versions, if, as the Germans maintain, KAurMANN could not 
have shot Brianon on the spot where the blood-stains are, 
because there was a mound between them. 

What political importance the incident may turn out to 
have depends wholly on the French themselves. Nobody 
out of France supposes that the German authorities have 
deliberately resolved to shoot any Frenchman who presents 
himself near the frontier by way of example or retaliation. 
Even the more sensible of the French papers acknowledge 
that Prince Bismarck cannot have ordered Jiger sentinels 
to shoot casual Frenchmen. It is beyond question that 
the German military and judicial authorities will inquire 
thoroughly into the facts, and will inflict whatever punish- 
ment KavurMann may in their opinion have deserved. The 
doubt is whether this will be accepted as suflicient satis- 
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faction by France. It is only a doubt, and not a strong 
one, for there is no solid evidence that the success of the 
late mobilization has made the majority of Frenchmen more 
disposed for war than they were when the fear of a sudden 
outbreak of hostilities brought about the fall of General 
Bovutancer. But it is at least possible that the humour 
of Paris may mislead M. Rovuvier into demanding some 
form of national apology or satisfaction which Germany 
will not be disposed to give. In the meantime it is pain- 
fully clear that the condition of the frontier is very dan- 
gerous. The incidents of the last few months have plainly 
wrought the people and the officials on both sides into an 
angry, and even a pugnacious, frame of mind. Frenchmen, 
or French boys, come over to the German side and shout 
offensive things, or even put up insulting placards. At all 
times they seem to be inclined, as the unlucky shooting 
party at Raon-sur-Plaine apparently were, to go as near the 
German frontier as they can, and airily express a fine con- 
tempt. On the other side of the line the German officials of 
all kinds seem to be in a state of rather dull and sulky ill- 
humour—much annoyed by the lively gentlemen opposite, 
and even considerably pestered by poachers and smugglers. 
In the minds of many Kavurmanns there is doubtless a 


-longing wish to catch the “ Blitz Franzosen,” as FREDERICK 


Wi1.14M called them, in the wrong and give them a lesson. 
With both parties in this humour incidents are tolerably 
certain to occur. Whether they are to lead to really serious 


consequences depends on the Governments, but it requires 


considerable contidence to believe that such a state of ten- 


-sion can last much longer without leading to an explosion. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
7 advocates of a National School cf Forestry could 


not desire a more effective object-lesson than is fur-. 
‘nished by the condition of Kensington Gardens. During 


the last few weeks some fifty large trees, either wholly dead 
or in advanced decay, have been removed, chiefly from the 
thick belt of limes, elms, and horse-chestnuts near Kensing- 
ton Gore, the dead tops of which were to be seen from far- 
away like gaunt and most unlovely scaffold poles. That 
this necessary work should only be undertaken now, in- 
stead of eighty years ago, is eloquent of the neglect from 
which these beautiful gardens have suffered. As it is, the 
improvement is but half-realized, and more remains to be 


-done before the healthier trees to the south-west of the 


Round Pond and those of the adjacent avenue in the 
Broad Walk can benefit by the freer air and fuller 
sunshine. The chief cause of the decay of these trees 
is traceable to the grossest stupidity. Planted too thickly 
in the first instance, as if they were cabbages, they were 
never thinned by the careful forester. Deprived of light 
and air, they developed an abnormal spindly habit in 
their struggles upwards. Without doubt their decay has 
been hastened by the constant increase of impurity in 
the atmosphere the last fifty years, and likewise by an 
ungenial subsoil, into which the roots have been forced by 
the ignorant method of planting. Near the lower ground, 
-almost facing Palace Gate, where the trees have suffered 
most, there is an open space, which is nothing better than a 
swamp in winter. This ought to be immediately drained, 
-or trenched, if the Department of Woods and Forests con- 
template planting, as we regret to understand is the case. 
Apart from the lessons of the past, nothing is more obvious 
than that there are far more treesin Kensington Gardens than 
-are desirable, from the forester’s point of view and from that 
-of the lover of nature. Before the Government thinks of 
planting, it would be better that they should decree a 


thorough inspection of the condition of existing growing | gm 


trees. At least fifty per cent. of these have been so shame- 
fully injured that they never can attain to growth or beauty, 
and should be removed at once and replaced by healthy 
trees. The practice of enclosing young trees with circular 
iron burdles ought to be abandoned, and something really 
protective substituted. In the parks and gardens of Paris 
the public are invited om public property, and they 
do so. Kensington Gardens are practically open for public 
recreation, and yet the most wanton devastation may be 
witnessed almost any day of the week. Children clamber on 
the convenient hurdles and tear down the lower branches 
of young trees. Boys may be seen cutting or stripping off 
the bark of trees, and doing incalculable mischief in other 
ways, showing by the daring of their depredations how 
énsufficient is the number of park-keepers, 


While, however, the authorities have much to learn in 
the art of planting and in matters of management from the 
French system, it must be admitted that there is a form of 
neglect by which Kensington Gardens have really gained in 
beauty. Continual interference with nature in petty and 
niggling ways is strongly to be deprecated. Much of Ken- 
sington Gardens is virtually woodland, and very picturesque 
woodland too. It is easily conceivable that the peculiar 
charm of this delightful enclosure might be trimmed away 
to an abominable condition of smug and level mediocrity by 
the over-busy gardener’s blundering toil. Already there is 
room for reform in this direction. It is very proper that the 
walks and roadways should be swept clean of the falling 
leaves ; but it is absolutely unnecessary to persist any longer 
in the senseless custom of sweeping every vestige of fallen 
leaf from the grass. Year after year the starved herbage is 
robbed, together with the trees, of this natural protection 
and nutriment. Nature’s provision, all things considered, 
is decidedly preferable to the road-scrapings and omnium 
gatherum of stable bins which the Paddington Vestry have 
been generously permitted this autumn to spread abroad in 
Kensington Gardens. With regard to planting, it is to be 
hoped there will be more taste than profusion shown by 
the authorities. If they will be planting, let them 
for once give over the common or London plane. 
This plane is a noble tree; but there are other varieties of 
the official tree equally worthy of consideration. There 
are, moreover, numerous species of hardy trees that will 
thrive in the London Parks, and have been absurdly neglected. 
Almost all the poplars, except that which is most planted ; 
almost all elms, with the like reservation ; several of the 
five or six hundred varieties of willow, and numerous 
foreign trees, almost or wholly untried, will grow admir- 
ably, with proper attention and skilful planting, in Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park. Before anything of the 
kind is attempted, the good work lately begun and un- 
accountably arrested ought to be completed. 


GROUSE DISEASE. 


yas sporting annoyance, as far as can be made out from old 
sporting records, made its first appearance about 1817. It 
curiously coincides in date with what is called the first outbreak 
of Asiatic cholera at Jessore in Bengal. More probably both these 
kinds of visitations had been known in their respective localities long 
before this century, but they were unnoticed by naturalist or medical 
man till some seventy yearsago. The devastation caused by grouse 
disease has this year been contined mainly to a few counties in the 
south of Scotland, and it is amusing to read how the proprietors 
and lessees of profitable moors in the Highlands have hastened to 
clear themselves of any possible suspicion of taint. Just as some 
hotel keeper or local practitioner at a watering-place writes indig- 
nantly to the Zimes to refute the calumnies uttered by a dis- 
satistied tourist about the bad drains or defective water supply at 
Mudcombe or Shuntbury, so the numerous writers who are kind 
enough to acquaint the public that they shot so many brace on the 
12th or 13th of August in a few hours and in spite of the 
inclemency of the weather and the extraordinary strength and 
wildness of the birds, all join and swell the chorus of “no 
disease” amongst the grouse. There has, however, been quite 
enough of death and sickness in Ayrshire and other neighbouring 
counties to justify a little attention to what at any time might 
prove a very serious pecuniary loss to all parties who are still 
conservative enough to maintain, let, and hire rights and privil 

in game. The possibility of a devastation similar to that of 1873 
had been anticipated by many sportsmen in October 1886 from the 
sheer abundance of grouse last year. Proprietors and keepers were 
on the look out. To our own knowledge grouse were picked up 
dead in January last which could not have been the victims of 
gunnery. Then the “rumor, incertus primum, deinde audacior,” 
spread and gained ground. In the latter end of March and be- 
ning of April birds were found dead without any assign- 
able cause. With them came the familiar indications of rusty 
plumage; and old cocks unable to fly or just able to flutter 
along the surface of the heather were caught by the hand. 
A few weeks more and the most cauticus and experienced of 
keepers had “ nae mair doots.” The dead and the dying were 
to met with by scores. The fair prospects of another rich 
season were irredeemably blighted. It would be no use to come 
down to the “ Lodge” unless fishing could supply the deficiency 
of shooting. However, all of a sudden, as soon as the period of 
incubation and batching had been got over, the ue stopped. 
It ceased, in fact, almost as mysteriously as it had begun. Still 
the sport of the year was marred on many fine moors, and there 
are few things more melancholy than the experiences of a chosen 
beat in a disastrous year, where the present sense of disappoint- 
ment is heightened by the Dantesque recollections of happier 
days. The sportsman, always hoping that his keeper may 
prudently have overstated his case that some favoured spots 
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may have escaped, is determined to judge for himself. A ‘moss, 
or corrie, or upland, is selected for the essay. Everything that 
nature seems to have created for the propagation and preservation 
of grouse is there. The moor has not ruthlessly burnt by 
the farmer, nor set on fire by the cigar of a tourist or the sparks 
of an engine. There is plenty of young and succulent shoots. 
Interspersed with old heather and new, which ought to be the 
nesting-places and the feeding-grounds of hundreds of birds, are 
delicious patches of ferns and tracts of rushes and bent 
The brook sparkles as brightly as ever. The day is fine and the 
scent seems powerful ; everything favours the sportsman ; but the 
birds are not there. After two or three hours spent in trying 
every possible nook and haunt, and after admiring the way in 
which the intelligent setters quarter their ground, the wearied 
and discontented shooter has seen nothing but a few wary old 
cocks, a barren pair or two, and a couple of covies which, his 
conscience tells him, must be spared to form the parents of 
healthy offspring in 1888. A large tract of the moor has been 
gone over. Two or three beats, formerly marked out for succes- 
sive days by rigid and unelastic boundaries, are rolled up into 
one ; and the sportsman finds himself at luncheon-time to have 
reached a point which in other years he only attained at sunset, 
or perhaps never got to at all. One moralist ts to him 
that, after all, this is only one of the ordinary visitations of 
which Mr. Squeers pach | the world “to be chockful”; and a 
candid friend, with a memory for historic parallels, in vain tries 
to comfort his host by quoting Gibbon, who wound up his account 
of the Crusades with “a mournful and solitary silence prevailed 
along the coasts which had long resounded with the world’s 
debate.” For debate read gunnery, and the analogy is almost 


ect. 

It is fortunate that so many fine shootings in the North have 
escaped, and still more fortunate that something like a scientitic 
diagnosis of grouse disease has been attempted. Mr. T. Speedy, 
in a paper read before the Society of Field Naturalists at 
Edinburgh and since published in a periodical termed Shooting, 
has, with other facts, noted that he discovered the parasite Tenia 
calva in the bowels of plump, fat birds, and the Strongylus per- 
gracilis in those of thin, emaciated birds. He adds that in birds 
found on the Lanarkshire moors there were plenty of Strongyli. 
And Dr. E. Klein, who is well known as a lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, has this spring 
visited several first-class moors in Ayrshire, and has personall: 
inspected the nee and has analysed the bodies of grouse, aid 

every possible help and information from experienced keepers. 

. Klein’s report was published at in the Field news- 
— of July 23rd of this year. He dwells on the unpleasant 

tures which have been observed by practical, though possibly 
unscientific persons ; the dark plumage, the rusty feathers on the 
feet, the presence of tenie (tapeworms) internally, the ugly, 
clotted, and congested liver, the red spots, the internal inflam- 
mation, and other technical terms suggestive of disorder and 
disease. With great good sense Dr. Klein, after expatiating on 
his microscopic studies, does not adopt or set up any pet theory 
of his own. On the contrary, a fair portion of his Report is taken 
iP. with the demolition and disproof of the theories of others. 

e adds that, though apparently inclining to the notion that 
disease in grouse as in men and animals is probably due to 
the virus of some low form of life of the species of Bacteria, 
closer study and more experience will be before he 
can form any correct conclusion as to the existence of fungi, and 
eventually as to any possible antidote or cure. 

In truth, it is much more easy to say with reason to what cause 
grouse disease is not due than to what it is, and two or three 
explanations may now be noticed only to be discarded. First, 
there is the notion that as moors have been shot over for fifty 

and more, and as several hundredweight of small shot— 

os. 6 and 5—have been “ billeted nowhere in particular,” like 
Mr. Winkle’s unfortunate foundlings, the birds may have picked 
up shots instead of small stones, their usual method of trituration, 
and have thus been injured by lead-poisoning. It is perfectly 
true that in one of the volumes of the Badminton Library Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey mentions a certain snipe-marsh in Norfolk 
where, “dig where you will one spade deep, you will find three 
ounces of shot.” But this choice spot is only about one hundred 
and eighty acres in extent, and it has been shot over backwards 
and forwards for ages. A moor, it need hardly be said, is a very 
different thing. There is not the least reason why grouse should 
find the shot which must be swept | by spates and hidden in 
deep sand or rushes, or should prefer pellets to small stones. And 
we may well ask, has any one ever found in any bird shot that has 
not been sent there straight from the gun of a shooter? And how 
many times must shot have been swallowed inadvertently by 
human beings without any evil effects? The theory of poisoning 
by shot may at once be dismissed, If there were an atom of 


truth in it, grouse would die when pellets are dropping in thousands 
and hu of thousands in August and September, and when 
they might possibly be picked up. But the birds wait till the spring 
comes ! Another theory lays the fault on sheep-dip. Any 


one who has been to the leeward be the 
and his young men are plunging the “ struggling sheep in Umbro,” 
or has across and well-dipped tex! week 
afterwards, will readily acknowledge the powerful and peculiar 
odour of the celebrated M* 's Dip. It is gravely asserted 
that the dip contaminates rain-water then trickles 
into the brooks by some mysterious process, and that grouse, 


like men, catch a sort of typhoid fever by ptting these pol- 
luted waters. If we only consider the violence of rain, 
consequent “ spates ” in Scotland, and the infinitesimal quay 
of dip that ever can drop from the fleece, we shall have no difh- 
culty in discarding this explanation. A third class of reasoners 
lays stress on the number of wounded birds that escape during 
“ grouse driving” on an extensive scale, and eventually, with their 
shattered frames, survive to rear weakly progeny in the ensuing 
spring. Here, again, an acquaintance with grouse driving as. 
practised by good sportsmen ought to show the fallacy of such 
reasoning. It is poeety true that when grouse come in clouds, 
as they did in the picture of the “ Big Pack” in this year’s 
Exhibition, and pass within range of one or other of eight or ten 
butts in each of which is posted a shooter with an attendant and 
& spare gun, a good many birds go away unharmed, a fair lot drop 
to the shot, and a certain portion must go down wind to tower, 
drop dead, or hide themselves wounded in the heather. But, then, 
the next day we have what is known as the “ pick up.” The 
keeper, his assistants, and two or three sagacious retrievers, go 
over the whole ground and secure an addition to yesterday's bag 
in grouse which they find dead where they lit or quite unable to 
rise. In the next week or fortnight the carcases of a few more 
are discovered, picked clean by hoodies and hawks. The birds 
that were just feathered or tailed speedily recover, and are often 
ehot afterwards, with a deficient toe or a small nodus in one leg, 
as strong and healthy as ever, At any rate, it seems most im- 
probable that any amount of grouse driving can result in cripples 
sufficient to originate disease in the next year’s batching ; and how 
about moors that have not been shot over ? Most sportsmen think. 
that when any one bird goes away hit, it either dies in the next 
day or two, or, if slightly wounded, is very soon all right again. 
With more reason do the theorists dwell on the vast increase in 
po since moors have been periodically leased and the vermin. 

ve been regularly kept down. Not that birds of prey select 
the weakest birds, as is hastily asserted, or that it would be wise 
to encourage the spread of vermin of all sorts in order to maintain 
a moderate and healthy stock. But there is some soundness in. 
the argument that we ought not to entirely upset the balance of 
Nature, and that overcrowding, whether it be of men, animals, 
or birds, predisposes to disease. It has been further ascertained 
that the clearance of moors this year has not been owing to 
the tapeworm. Dr. Klein, who had once taken up this theory, has 
now discarded it ; and in this very season plump grouse have died 
in numbers without the least vestige of tapeworm, while blaek- 
game, with it, have grown up within our knowledge to fine 
healthy birds. 

Of all the suggestions made for the discovery of cause and 
effect, the most futile is the suggestion that dead grouse should be 
sent for analysis to M. Pasteur. Any sportsman who will take 
the trouble can easily ascertain for himself the presence and the 
peculiarities of disease, and in a fairly correct medical jargon 
describe what he has noted. But to find out from what all these 
offensive symptoms originated the inquirer should be on the spot 
when the disease is first breaking out. He should carefully stud 
all the atmospheric phenomena—the state of the barometer an 
thermometer, the effects of rainfall and the frosts; the condition 
of the heather in the spring, old and new ; and watch the grouse 
at feeding-time, shooting a specimen or two in the act. The 
zoologist should be out on the moors when he is not occupied 
in dissecting birds in the scullery, He should also take the 
evidence of local experts, and rigidly test every fact, suggestion, 
or inference on the spot. We speak with some diffidence, but in 
the tract infected this year the frosts returned at night in the end 
of March, after a period of abnormally fine weather so protracted 
that birds had begun to scratch places in the heather wherein to 
make their nests, A return of very cold weather stopped the 
nesting, and most sportsmen agree that shoots of heather —_ 
or dried up by the frost cannot be good nutriment, Still, little 
progress will be made towards correct conclusions until the ex- 
perience of the gamekeeper and the skill of the naturalist or 
anatomist are united in one individual, at the right time and in 
one and the same place. And when we have discovered the 
particular form of protozoa and fungus which has disorganized 
the bird, we may still be a long way from pointing to the 
remedy. Something, however, will have been done by a careful 
diagnosis of a disease which really seems to be infectious. As 
a practical suggestion for the improvement of existing stock it 
might be protitable for proprietors to interchange live birds, 
or if grouse cannot be caught, though poachers manage to 
catch them in nets and nooses, to interchange the eggs of 
grouse. It is a mistake to suppose that grouse cannot be reared 
under hens, like pheasants and partridges. Not only can this 
be done at the edge of a moor, where the young birds can sally 
forth from the coop and peck their native heather, but grouse 80 
reared acquire a degree of tumeness which is positively shocking. 
Partridges become wild and pheasants stray, but the hand-bred 

use has been seen to perch on astone, and crow with pleasure or 
efiance under the very nose of strangers. Under any aspect or 
theory grouse moors are socially and commercially so important, 
and grouse-shooting is such a healthy pursuit, that it would be 
worth the while of proprietors and lessees to secure the services 
of a competent inspector who should start for the Highlands or 
Lowlands with his knife, his microscope, and his note-book, on 
the first symptom of disease. At present, all that can safely be 
laid down is that grouse disease breaks out almost always in the 
spring ; that the birds die of internal stoppage or congestion ; that 
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the epidemic is really catching; and that it runs its course 
till checked by a river, a range of mountains, a water-shed, or the 
low ground. It is also noteworthy that, in the districts affected, 
black game, partridges, and pheasants, have all bred very well 
in this year. 


CONDEMD AGAIN. 


it is a common observashon of thoas who conduct jurnals that 
wen the hollidays begin the grate spelling kwestshon [How 
can any reesonabl peepl ryt it, as if it wer kwesteeon ?] cums to 
the frunt. In this as in uther matters the nobl American nashon is 
far abed of us sluggish foak ; and the Sun of Fonetic Spelling has 
long shynd from the West, not from the effeet Eest. We hav 
receeved a preshus pamflet from that kwarter, in which “ English 

lling condemd again” is ownly wun of severl remarkabl collek- 
dots of deliverances on the subject. Doctor Hadly, Doctor Sase 
(for y shood the beneficent influences of reform = short at wot 
ar injuriously calld common names?), Doctor Miller, or Mieller 
(hoo unwisely spells his revered name with an unintelligibl syn 
thus—ii), Doctor Witny, and many uthers, including the super- 
intendent of the Eaton public scools, hav determind that the 
senseles custom of obeying custom shall dy; and the Lite 
Burow of Boston ublishes their nobl efforts. They begin wit 
a very elokwent (for it is enuf to point out that, if a man uzes the 
= eloquent he must pronounss e-lock-yew-ent) apostroffy as 
‘ollows :— 


The English language is perhaps the highest and noblest expression of 
the human mind. It contains, or wil in time contain, all history. It 
cuvers all literature. It reflects all culors of thought, and responds to all 
emotions. It is in itself a scool of all lerning, a library of all knowledge. 
It is a university in which the highest genius, the profoundest filosofy, the 
widest lerning, the best practical training in all the arts of life, ar at the 
‘command of whosoever wil cum and lern. Whoever has acquired a 
mastery of English, and has red the best exampls of its literature, is the 
heir of all the ages, and, apart from individual limitations as to oppor- 
tunity and endowments, he can go as far into the study of existence, into 
the “criticism of life,” as ever man has gon. There is nothing in other 
tungs, nothing in other ages, which is not found or cannot be told in 
English. If we may base any prediction upon the concurring indications 
of the literature, the politics, the commerce, the organizing genius of the 
English-speaking race, we must predict that one day, and that, in the eye 
of history, not far distant, the English language wil be practically uni- 
versal, understood by every educated man and woman in all the circuit of 
the sun. In that day, all the nativ welth of English, all the welth it has 
absorbd or wil hav absorbd from other tungs and literatures, wil be at 
the command, in due selection, of the hole race of man; and every new 
thought, every new discuvery, can be conveyd to the eyes and understood 
jd the mind of every reader in every city and town on the face of the 


This is, we say, nobl; tho we ar not ird to commit 
ourselvs to every word (or wurd?) of it. It is followd by a 
sad sketch of the other side of the pickcher (for hoo but a fop ses 
pictewer?) The monster Spelling, hoo tortewers yung and old, 
nativ and foren, wen they try to tast the beuty of the English 
tung, receevs just abuse from menny distingwisht persons. Pro- 
fessor Ballantyn compairs him to “ racks [rax—shewerly ?] and 
thum-screws,” and is kwyt roth with him. “If,” ses the Professor, 
“ Pileotherium be correct, why must the word be so writn that 
paleotherium suggests itself as redily”? Professor Ballantyn is 
professor of Hebrew, and it is undeniabl that some Hebrews 
didnt no Greek. Otherwyz we myt hav suggested that the “a” 
in madaws used to hav a habit of being shoart (witch it is nece 

to spell thus, in order to distingwish it from wurds like “ word ”). 
Doctor Hadly is a littl kynder, and thinx English spelling not 
kwyt so bad as Chinees. But he is kwyt shewer that it is bad 
enuf. “How much plesanter,” ses he, “to be playing ball or 
ranging thru the woods than to be lerning this detestabl spelling !” 
Y yes, Professor ; but shewerly that considerashon wil make rather 
shoart wurk with colledges? There ar very few studdys than 
witch ranging thru the woods (espeshally with a —_ yung geerl) 
is not plesanter to idl yuth. We feer that the Professor is in 
danger of fynding himself up a tree, and sitting on a condemd branch 
parm et condemd by himself. Then there is the lerned Deputy- 
Professor Sase, faithful deputy to Professor Miller or Mieller (tor so 
the ryms of the poets show that the name shood be spelt), who thinx 
that English spelling aut to be reformd becos the Tibetans y ee 
“ dbus” and pronounss “u.” There is Professor Lounsburry, hoo 
thinx (in itallix) that “ Zhe ignorance of the hole subject is sumtimes 
amusing, sumtimes dishartning, it is always appalling” —wenss it 
wood appeer that in America they make “ disheartening ” three 
sillabls instead of for. Unluckily we hav to cut shoart our extracts 
and comments, nor can we explain the sistem (a rather superior 
wun we flatter ourselys) on witch for this okasion ownly we ryt 
fonetic. There is, however, wun remarkabl witch we 
must giv. The honorabl author publisht it eleven yers ago in the 
Fortnytly Review, but it has been republisht heer :— 


There remains, therefore, this one objection, that whatever the practical, 
and whatever the theoretical advantages of the fonetic system may be, it 
would utterly destroy the historical or etymological character of the 
English language. 

Suppose it did; what then? The Reformation is supposed to hav 
destroyd the historical character of the English Church, and that sen- 
timental grievance is still felt by sum students of ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties. But did England, did all the really progressiv nations of Europe, 
allow this sentimental grievance to outweigh the practical and theo- 
retical advantages of Protestant reform ? is not made for 


scolars and etymologists; and if the hole race of English etymologists 
wer really to be swept away by the introduction of a spelling reform, I 
hope they would be the first to rejoice in sacrificing themselvs in so good a 
cause. 

Bat is it really the case that the historical continuity of the English 
language would be broken by the adoption of fonetic aie. and that the 
profession of the etymologist would be gon forever? I say No, most 
emfatically, to both propositions. 

If the science of language has proved anything, it has proved that all 
languages change according to law, and with considerabl uniformity. If, 
therefore, oe followd, pari passu, on the changes in pronunciation, 
what is calld the etymological consciousness of the speakers and the 
readers—-I speak, of course, of educated peopl—would not suffer in the 
least. If we retain the feeling of an etymological connection between 
gentlemanly and gentlemanlike, we should surely retain it whether we write 
cotinety or gentelmanli. If tve feel that think and thought, bring and 
brought, buy and bought, freight and fraught, belong together, should we 
feel it less if we wrote thét, brét, bét, frét*? If, in speaking, those who 
know Latin retain the feeling that words ending in -ation correspond to 
Latin words in -atio, would they loze the feeling if they saw the same 
words spelt with -éshon, or even -éshun*? Do they not recognize Latin 
-itia [mal-itia] in -ice [mal-ice], or -ilis in -le,as in-able? If the scolar 
knows, at onse, that such words as barbarous, anxious, circus, genius, ar of 
Latin origin, would he hesitate if the last syllabl of all of them wer uni- 
formly writn -us? Nay, is not the present spelling of barbarous and 
anzious entirely misleading, by confounding words ending in -esus, such 
as famous ({ Latin] famosus) with words ending in -us, like ba 
anxious [Latin barbarus, anzxius], etc. ? 

Because the Italians write jilosofo, ar they less aware than the English, 
who write philosopher, that they hav before them the Latin philosopkus and 
the Greek filosofos? If we write fin fancy, why not in phantom? If in 
Srenzy and frantic, why not in phrenology? A language which tolerates 
vial for phial need not shiver at “ filusofer.” 


(* In the original printed with special type, as in Pitman’s fonotypy.] 


Now the comment witch we hav to make on this is breef. How 
kind of Professor Miller or Mieller to throw the historical con- 
tinuity of the English language over! How much he must feel it! 

To persons who (for we may perhaps now drop this tedious 
attempt to emulate the absurdity of men who are, with few 
exceptions, neither men of letters nor, except in a very limited 
and courteous sense, scholars) have some direct literary interest 
in the English language, this fresh assemblage of, for the most 
part, old testimonies to the value of a stupid and maleficent 
craze will have some attraction, if only for its gaps. In the 
collection of some thirty or forty authorities who have been pain- 
fully mustered by going back through a score of years and more 
there is, as we have said, hardly one who can be called, even by 
the extremest stretch of courtesy, a man of letters of any eminence. 
Mr. Gladstone (who, it is fair to say, gives the least possible sup- 
port—just enough, according to his usual habit, to please those 
who apply and not enough to commit himself) may be granted 
the title by some very complaisant judges, not by us. Rather 
more may be said of John Stuart Mill (who is dead, and there let 
him lay). Of Professor Skeat we should be very sorry to speak 
disrespectfully ; but the testimony here quoted from him concerns 
a particular point, and that not very closely. Of the rest it may 
be said that they are, like Leslie and Uwins in Thackeray’s im- 
mortal account of the Pimlico Pavilion, “ very small doins” as 
literary authorities. Professor Max Miiller, whatever his faithful 
deputy may think, has merits; but he has (and no shame to him) 
no interest in the rvation of that historical continuity at 
which he scoffs. The rest are silence; and it may be politely 
said that, if anybody really thinks that the presence of “ trenzy 
and “vial” in the English language gives any colour to the 
wholesale trensliteration of similar words, he shows his complete 
ignorance of the entire English tongue, of its history, of its interest, 
and of its nature. 

At the end of the Shorthand Congress of this week, the 
subject was taken up again, but by — even less distinguished 
and without any novelty or weight of contribution to the dis- 
cussion. It is curious that while a great deal is said about the 
etymological argument, which is really of no great weight, little or 
nothing is said of the historical-continuity argument. This shows, 
at any rate, that Englishmen are wiser than Mr. Max Miiller. It 
is, of course, possible that there are those to whom the sudden 
cutting off of all associations with the past and the substitution of 
& new, grotesque, and perfectly arbitrary transliteration would 
cause no pain, just as “honor” (which even they themselves do 
not pronounce as they spell it) and “ traveler,” which, according to 
all analogy, ought to be pronounced “ travee/er,” cause no annoy- 
ance to Americans. The proposal is, after all, very much akin to 
the spirit which used at a respectable period of our history to 
cover up the records in stone and lime, in wood and colour, of 
thousand years with one uniform and decent tippet of eighteenth- 
century stucco. The stucco was uniform; it was decent; but we 
have had to clear it off and to curse the folk who put it on. 
And so to finish with a little fragment from a “ Fonetic Tail.” 


“ After all, as wos [“ was” to “ as”] wunss remarkd to his 
ay sa by an oald man in rood but forcibl langwidg, ‘ Let thoas 
oo hav no literatewer of their oan wurth speeking of, or hoo 
hav as forreners no interest in the literatewer they ar discussing, 
ey to cut and carv it about as they plees. Yoo and I, my 
y, ar Englishmen, hoo hav receevd the Hnglish langwidg as our 
inheritanss, a#1 by the Lord Harry we'll keep it!’” 
“ Wot a rood and coarss oald man!” 
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GIACOMO FAVRETTO. 


'ALIAN art some three months ago sustained a very sensible loss 

through the death of Giacomo Favretto at the age of thirty- 
ht, and Venice has justly awarded public honours to the memory 
an artist whose name will figure not unworthily on her glorious 
muster-roll of painters. A Venetian by birth and academic 
pany Favretto painted with mastery and admirable realism 
scenes from the unique city where he was born and bred—painted 
Venice, not as Turner saw it, “ with all its pomp of suns,” or as Miss 
Montalba renders it, with such sensitive appreciation of its beauty 
tempered by rare sobriety of colour, but Venice just as it strikes 
the ordinary beholder. Though Favretto’s origin was of the 
humblest, he was fortunate in that his father's trade took him 
about the city and in and out of many of the old Venetian palaces 
while still a child. His natural powers of observation were thus 
stimulated rather than repressed, and whatever of art-treasures he 
came across in this po gy he tried to reproduce on walls 
or paper as best he could. Some trifle towards the cost of the 
materials necessary even for these elementary essays was earned 
by ornamenting boxes for a pastrycook, and by cutting out 
portraits and caricatures at a caflé, where the clever lad was an 
object of interest and amusement to the evening Aabitués. Owing 
to the kindness of friends and patrons he was early enabled to 
devote himself entirely to art. He was entered as a student at the 
Academy, and won five first-class prizes before he left it in 1868. 

Considering how original and gifted an artist Favretto was, it is 
not surprising that his pictures may be classed as belonging to a 
first and second manner. There was, naturally enough, some little 
hesitation at the outset of his artistic career, some work more or 
less tentative in its aims and purposes, It was not long, however, 
before he broke entirely with the classical and romantic schools 
and their traditions—their traditions, that is to say, so far as they 
hindered a free development of art. All the more valuable to 
him was his academic training in correct drawing, and careful 
use of the brush, and he was so much the better fitted by it to 
safely influence the young school of Venetian realists who so 
enthusiastically followed his lead. 

The last three pictures painted by Favretto have been on 
view at the Italian National Exhibition of Fine Arts, held this 
year in Venice, and show how fine a colourist he had become. 
‘Tl Traghetto” is a picture of one of those Venetian ferries 
that give life and animation to the whole length of the Grand 
Canal. Here we have the very thing, painted broadly in a way 
that secures fine effects, and yet not slovenly; every stroke, 
however free, guided by a conscientiously trai hat an 
admirably rendered bit of Venetian life it is! The green water 
of the canal, with its scintillations reflected everywhere in a 
dapple of gold, the door in the wall leading down the dark lane, 
the old palace to the right with its balcony and rusty iron-work, 
the stains and decay, the easy poses of the amphibious folk, and 
the black gondolas that always strike the -— note in the 
Venetian harmony of opalescent shimmer and softly-tinted beauty. 
“ Al Liston ” represents Venetian society taking its airing in front 
of loggis Piazza 1. pun a hundred years 
ago. It is a bit of delightfully-grouped and coloured eighteenth- 
century life, and sets us thinking of Goldoni’s world with its 
genial humours, its wigs and patches. A picture of the same 
place, with the people to be seen there to-day, hangs unfinished in 
the artist’s studio. “ Al ponte di Rialto” places a very different world 
before the spectator—namely, the chaffering and bargaining on the 
famous bridge that spans the Grand Canal. Here we have the 
blonde Venetians, with their somewhat delicate and eminently 
picturesque type of beauty, in those pretty shawls they seem to 
choose, with a view to being in ony with the rarely- 
coloured world in which they move—a world Favretto knew and 
painted so excellently well. Exception might be taken to the 
modelling of the of the fair-haired girl who leans over the 
crockery stall; but careful modelling of flesh is not the stro 
point of the Italian school, of which Favretto was so distinguished 
a representative, and the brush, alas! so soon laid down, would 
—v have acquired ever-increasing mastery had time been 
granted, 


OUR NOTE CIRCULATION, 


HE Order in Council published the other day by the London 
Gazette authorizing the Bank of England to increase that 
portion of its circulation against which gold is not held, has 
naturally revived discussion as to the soundness of the basis 
upon which our present note circulation rests. That basis was 
fixed by the Bank Charter Act of 1844. The prevalent school 
of political economists at the time that Act was passed were 
of opinion that excessive note issues stimulated speculation, 
thereby led to inflation, and brought on financial crises; and, 
og Riper they were injurious to the general com- 
munity. Thi aes Sir Robert Peel adopted; and one of 
the objects of the Bank Charter Act, and of the other Bank 
Acts which immediately followed, was to te the note issue 
in the sense of making it as much as possible automatic, The 
Bank Charter Act divided the circulation of the Bank of Eng- 
land into two parts. To the amount of fourteen millions the Bank 
was authorized to issue notes against the security of Govern- 
ment stock which it held, Beyond that sum, for every note 


issued by it, it was nquired to hold gold. Thus the notes issued 
against Government stwcks could uot be increased, while the notes 
issued against gold coulé be increased only by increasing the stock 
of gold held by the Bank It was foreseen that there would be 
little or no profit on this portion of the note circulation, and that, 
consequently, no attempt would be made to force notes into cir- 
culation. 1t was further provided that, if the English country 
banks allowed any portion of they note issues to lapse, the Bank of 
England might be authorized t issue notes to the extent of 
two-thirds of the lapsed country issue. The country banks, 
with much show of reason, were thought to be far greater offenders 
than the Bank of England in bringing about commercial crises. 
They were much weaker, to begin with ; they were scattered over 
the country, in the second place; and they were supposed to be 
far more reckless, as being under management less skilful and 
less responsible, It was thought desirable, therefore, in the 
public interest, that the right of issuing notes should be trans- 
ferred as much as possible from the country banks to one great 
institution in London. By a subsequent Act the amount of notes 
which the country banks might issue without holding gold as a 
security was fixed, and for all notes above the amounts so fixed 
those Bo were required to hold gold. Since this legislation 
the country banks have ceased to issue banknotes amounting, in 
round figures, to 3,320,000/., whereof two-thirds is about 2,21 3,000l. 
Up to 1831 the Bank of England had been authorized to increase 
its fixed issue from 14 millions to 15,750,000/., and the Order in 
Council published the other day authorizes a further issue to the 
amount of 450,000/. Thus, altogether, that portion of the note 
circulation which is secured by Government stock, and not by 
gold, has been increased since 1844 by 2,200,000/., or from 14 
millions to 16,200,000, Thus one of the results of Sir Robert 
Peel’s legislation has been to reduce very considerably the autho- 
rized English circulation, only two-thirds of the lapsed issue of the 
country banks having been transferred to the Bank of England. 
This was in accordance with the wishes of the authors of the Act; 
but what was not foreseen, and probably was not desired, has also 
happened—namely, that the total note circulation of England, 
whether secured by gold or not, has likewise diminished very 
considerably, This is the more remarkable because the — 
of England and Wales has increased within the forty-three years 
by more than seventy per cent., and the whole trade of the 
country, internal and external, must have been multiplied many 
times. Yet, while the total circulation of the English banks in 
July1844 was about 29 millions, in July of the present yearit was 
only about 27} millions—a decrease’ of nearly a million and three- 
uarters. 


. The decrease is traceable to some extent, no doubt, to the obli- 
gation imposed upon banks of keeping gold for all increase of 
circulation ; but perhaps it is much more due to the prohibition 
of all notes under 5/. Five pounds to a working-man earni 
eighteen, or even twenty-five, shillings a week is a large sum, 
represents many weeks’ savings. Into working-class transactions, 
therefore, 5/. notes scarcely enter. The legislation of Sir Robert 
Peel, that is to say, has practically deprived the working classes 
of the use of notes. Since 1844, then, the function of the bank- 
note in England has been entirely changed. Even amongst 
the middle classes for ordinary shopping purposes the 5/. note 
is entirely too The note is, of course, of t use in 
certain kinds of business, but it is not of the use which it 
serves in Ireland and Scotland, where 1/. notes circulate. It 
is to the prohibition of notes under 5/. that doubtless is to 
be attributed the falling off in the circulation of notes, in spite 
of the extraordinary growth both of trade and of population, 
The new legislation has led to the adoption of economies in 
banking of various kinds. Cheques more particularly have come 
into much greater use than formerly, and consequently now 
most of the transactions, in towns at any rate, are carried on 
by means of cheques. The cheque has thus practically replaced 
the banknote in the ordi transactions of the middle and 
upper classes; while for the working classes coin alone is avail- 
able in their shopping. Many economists are of opinion that 
in this respect the legislation of Sir Robert Peel has not been 
altogether beneficial. As long as gold was produced in immense 
quantities the effect of the legislation was not felt; but now that 
gold has become scarce, it is argued that our banking legislation 
practically provokes the crises which it was intended to pre- 
vent, and at the same time limits the total circulation and helps 
to aggravate the fall in 7 that is going on. There is thus 
growing up a considerable body of opinion in favour of permit- 
ting English banks to issue 1/, notes. But there is a considerable 
divergence of opinion as to the institutions to which issue should 
be permitted, and in what way it should be secured. There are 
economists of the extreme Jaissez-faire school who would allow 
everybody who pleased to issue notes, and leave to the taker of 
notes the task of guarding himself as to their exchangeability. 
Few, however, would go this length. On the other hand, there 
are economists, of whom the most eminent is Mr. Gladstone 
(though we do not know that he would permit one-pound notes) 
who think that to the State alone should be entrusted the right 
issuing notes. They would treat note issuing precisely in the same 
way as coinage, and reserve to the State both rights. Between 
these two extreme schools there are varying shades of opinion ; 
some would entrust to the Bunk of England alone the right of 
issuing notes; while others would extend it to all the great joint- 
stock banks. And amongst these latter, again, there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to how the notes should be secured, If 
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the banks are to be required to hold gold for every note issued, it 
is evident that no great increase in circwation can be expected ; 
while, if gold is not to be required, t is not easy to find a 
satisfuctory substitute. The two grest examples of a practice 
different from ours are the United States and Germany. In 
the United States bank-note issues are secured entirely by the 
‘deposit of Government bonds, while in Germany the Imperial 
Bank may issue notes in excess of the authorized amount by pay- 
ing a duty to the Treasury. 

We have seen above that the legislation of 1844 and 1845 has 
‘been completely successful in the regulation of the note issue; so 
successful, indeed, that it bas not only prevented excessive issues, 
but it has brought about s contraction of the English note circu- 
‘lation. Yet it has not attained the great object at which that 

islation aimed. The regulation of the note issue was only of 
value because it was hoped thereby to put an end to undue specu- 
lation, and consequently to commercial crises; but we have had 
-undue speculation quite as great since 1844 as previously, and we 
certainly have not escaped commercial crises. To mention only 
those crises through which we have passed after the legislation of 
1844 and 1845 had been fully at work, there has been the panic 
of 1857 and the panic of 1866, and there has also been the long 
liquidation extending from 1875 to 1878. The truth is that 
the legislation of 1844 was based — a misconception, Lord 
Overstone and those who agreed with him observed that all periods 
of great inflation were marked by a great increase in the note 

-circulation, and they inferred, therefore, that excessive note issues 
were the cause of the inflation. Experience has now proved to us 
‘that they mistook a symptom for a cause. The real cause of 
inflation and of the crisis which succeeds it is an extension of 
credit and credit facilities. For reasons which can be more or less 
satisfactorily explained there occurs a great improvement in credit. 
Bankers are Pros to lend and to discount on a much larger scale 
than they have been doing for some time before. Borrowers are 
ready to obtain accommodation and to go into new enterprises of 


all kinds. The extension of credit leads to inflation, to higher 


prices, to better trade, and, after a while, to a fall in prices and to 
a crisis. But it is the extension of credit which causes the infla- 
tion, not, as Lord Overstone and his friends assumed, the issues of 
bankers. Before 1844 bankers naturally made their loans and 
discounts in their own banknotes; since 1844 they have made the 
loans and discounts in other ways, but they have made them all 


-the same. And whenever credit improves and a demand for 


banking accommodation arises, we may be very sure that the 
accommodation will be given, whatever the legislation may be. 
Parliament may prevent certain kinds of accommodation being 

nted, but it cannot prevent accommodation in some form. 

us the Act of 1844, while it has succeeded completely in 
its immediate object, has failed as completely in the great ulti- 
mate end at which it aimed. Furthermore, the Act disturbs 
trade more than is actually n . The note circulation of the 


- country banks is now reduced to about 2} millions. Practically, 


therefore, the note circulation of England and Wales is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Bank of England. But the Bank 


- of England also holds the banking reserve of the whole of the 


United Kingdom, and that banking reserve consists, in the first 
.place, of the notes which have not been issued to the public, and 


of such gold and silver coin as is held in the banking depart- 


ment. But the notes not issued to the public and retained by 
the Bank itself in the banking department increase or diminish 
with the stock of gold held by the Bank. Every time, there- 
fore, that gold is withdrawn from the Bank the note reserve 
diminishes, and if a considerable drain occurs there is a very 
considerable diminution in the reserve of notes, There is thus 
anxiety generated throughout the commercial community, and if 
the diminution continues serious apprehensions are excited. By 
making the note circulation automatic in its increases and de- 
creases, the Act of 1844 thus constantly affects the ultimate 
banking reserve of the whole of the United Kingdom and tends 
to keep the commercial community in a fidgety state. It is this 
result of the Act which appears to us far more important than 
the mere prohibition of 1/, notes, and which, therefore, is much 
more deserving of the consideration of statesmen. It tends to 
cause the rates of interest and discount to fluctuate violently 
without any change in the domestic condition of the country, and 
thereby to disturb and defeat the calculations of business men. 


PROGRESS IN THE EASTERN ALPS. 


ek HE progress of civilization is no doubt an excellent thing, but 
in its earlier stages it sometimes assumes unlovely forms. To 
the Red Indian it recommends itself in the shape of fire-water and 
smallpox, while the negro recognizes its authority chiefly when 
it appears in the disguise of hostile breechloaders of the newest 
ttern. Even in England, how many farms have ceased to be 
omely without becoming refined; how many villages have lost 
their picturesqueness without becoming comfortable. The solitary 
trian chances upon a district almost unknown to the guide- 


es 
: ea and takes up his quarters in a country inn. ‘he beds are 


clean, the fare is good, cheap, and plentiful; the evening visitors 
to the parlour attract him by the novelty of their old-world 
humours. He makes up bis mind to come back the following 
summer, and on his return to town he is never tired of expatiating 


on his rambles and relating his adventures. Next year a few 
friends accompany him and spread the fame of the old-fashioned 
hamlet; from season to season new excursionists resort to it; the 
travelling journalist makes it the subject of a sketch ; the guide- 
books awaken to its existence, and it is ized as a pleasant 
resort for those who desire to spend a few quiet weeks in the 
country. But in the meantime the place itself has suffered a 
change. The pe who used to frequent the inn parlour have 
dropped into grave or sought another meeting-place, which 
they probably call a club; the landlord thinks that his increasing 
prosperity justifies him in iring and refurnishing his house ; 
@ speculative builder buys a few lots and runs up modern villas 
= them; an ambitious churchwarden dreams of a restoration 
of the church; the Nonconformists actually build a chapel, and 
the inhabitants begin to regard their summer visitors as a 
natural source of profit and with a respect not entirely untinged 
by suspicion. In fact, the place has been thoroughly vulgarized ; 
it has lost all the characteristics which rendered it attractive to 
its first discoverer. Has anybody gained by the change? As 
far as one can see, the holiday-makers might have Sisported 
themselves as briskly elsewhere; and, though it has put money 
into the pockets of some of the villagers, it is another question 
whether it has added either to their virtue or their happiness. 

A change of a similar character is rapidly passing over the 
German and Austrian Tawdry and cheap lux 
are taking the place of the old rough, but wholesome, board mm 
bedding. The hotel is superseding the wayside inn; the clergy- 
man, the Herr Ober-Férster, and the Herr Steuereinnehmer meet 
in a room to which the stranger is wa Bee and he is 
jealously excluded from the village dance. orst of all, in some 
valleys the people have learned to trade on the character for sim- 
plicity which they have long enjoyed in all German-speaking 
countries, In the Zillerthal, for instance, if a girl brings out her 
zither when you are present, you may be sure that she has a 
Is you which used to be the 
univ orm 0 , she will expect a larger gratuity, espe- 
cially if she corrects herself with a blush. =e 

In a humorous which it is impossible to quote in full 
Heine compares the usual food of various countries with the 
young ladies who are their principal adornment, and traces a 


-fanciful resemblance between them. The deterioration of Austrian 


coffee may perhaps be regarded as a symbol of the change that 
is coming over its Alpine inhabitants. Formerly the coffee was 
dear, but even in the smallest villages where it was to be had 
at all, it was good. You had to wait a long time for it, as it had 
to be roasted and ground before it could be served ; but it was not 
difficult to wait when you had a dish of trout and a bottle of light 
but sound wine before you, and when it came its fragrance filled 
the room. Now you can have coffee at five minutes’ notice 
almost anywhere, and will be charged little more than half 
the old price; but then it is a disgusting broth compounded 
by some unholy art out of dried figs. It is without fragrance 
or flavour, and is only drinkable when it has been drowned in 
milk, or by the help of spirits turned into a rather nasty grog. 
The reason is clear. Coffee used to be regarded as a delicacy 
which demanded a certain care in its treatment; the common 
people drank it only on high days, say four or five times in the 
year. Now many nts drink it every morning, which may 
perhaps contribute to the test happiness of the greatest 
number, and therefore be a distinct advance; but somehow one 
cannot feel any genuine admiration for a man who really likes 
fig-coffee, whereas a person who breaks his fast on a bow! of milk, 
~~ or porridge may be worthy of the highest respect, 

he music of the Alps has suffered much the same change. 
Formerly you heard a song by chance, and had to catch it, as it 
were, on the wing. It came to you from the heights above, 
out of the lips of a Zennerin, while you lay resting on the 
summit of a pass, or you heard it sung by a trio of boys or girls, 
who were walking up and down the vi street on a holiday, 
seeking their mates, as unconsciously as the birds and fireflies ; or 
it rose, after all the lights of the village had been extinguished, 
under the window of some neighbouring house, where doubtless a 
lovely maiden dwelt. Now, travelling musicians produce the songs 
in the chief hotels of all the more frequented places, and you can 
hear them for a few kreutzer. The words and the melodies are 
the same, and the performance is probably better than that which 
thrilled your heart in the old days, but somehow the song has lost 
its charm. It is like a nosegay of wild flowers which has been 
carried in a hot hand or worn on a bosom fragrant with the 
cheaper scents of the perfumer. All its sweetness and freshness 


is gone. 

There is comic side to this rather melancholy change. 
Romance is not dead. Young men who come to the mountains 
for the first time from college, school, or counting-house are apt 
to take the make-believe innocence quite seriously. The hired 
waitress is still for them a village queen. The zither, the Du, and 
the blush are charmingly real expressions of natural feelings, and 
so they either set to work to study popular life amid a changing 
crowd of clever but designing actors, or mistake the satisfaction of 
their own passion or vanity for a true love of simple life. It is 
well for them if they have to pay for their mistake only in current 


coin. 

Still the change is sad and almost purposeless. There is 
nothing left to spoil in Switzerland. No human hand can mar 
the general features of a scenery far grander and more varied than 
that of Tyrol or Styria, and for many years that country has not only 
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been regarded as the playground of Europe, but fitted up for the 
purpose as no other district of a similar extent in this quarter of 
the world is. The utmost has been done to suit every taste and 
accommodate every purse. You can live far more cheaply there 
than in Bavaria or Austria, or, if you wish, you can enjoy comforts 
which would be vainly sought in any part of the Eastern Alps, 
except in such fashionable places as sal or Gastein. For those 
who, besides fresh air and splendid views, desire comfort, luxury, 
amusement, and such companionship as an ordinary affords, 
Switzerland is the proper It was to escape from these 
things and to discover a nook in which one could possess one’s 
soul in peace for a time that one used to turn one’s steps further 
East. The political constitution and mercantile interests of 
Switzerland, too, act as a wholesome counterpoise to the influence 
of a large annual influx of strangers. The tourist may be irritated 
at the way in which in some districts money is constantly demanded 
wherever a waterfall is to be seen or an Alpenhorn to be blown; 
but the Swiss retains his independence; he boldly asks for the 
money he wishes to receive, and does not attempt to wheedle it 
out of your pocket by exhibiting characteristics which he no 
possesses. As an international playground the Eastern 
Alps can never be anything more @ poor imitation of 
oe Was it worth while to sacrifice so much to attain 
80 little 
In truth, much less has been sacrificed than at first a 
During the short summer there is so much to do in the fields 
and woods and on the mountains that most of the inhabitants 
are saved from any injurious contact with those who must 
appear to them both wealthy and idle. Persons are hired to 
do the work that at other times is done by the wife and the 
daughters of the host, who are now too basily engaged in farm- 
ing duties and laying in winter stores to do more than supervise 
the household. hen the harvest has been reaped and the 
summer guests are gone these servants will be dismissed and the 
- hotels will be closed. In the bright sunny afternoons of 
e later autumn the youths will once more troop singing down 
the village street, and the maidens will find time to join them. 
On winter evenings the old society will gather round the inn 
table, and then the zither will be once more brought out, with no 
view to pecuniary profit, the old songs will be sung, and new ones 
made, often by no means complimentary to the visitors who have 
lately left, the village will resume much of its wonted aspect, and 
the old life will begin anew. We will not say that nothing has 
been lost; but, except for the summer visitor, who for a time 
must have his own evil way, and suffers most for it himself, the 
loss has not hitherto been great. 


DRY BONES. 


Some years ago, on the occasion of the death of the first 
hippopotamus ever brought alive to this country, a very clever 
caricature was published by one of our comic contemporaries. It 
represented two = whom it was not difficult to recog- 
nize Sir Richard Owen and the Superintendent of the Zoological 
Gardens—busily in sewing up the monster's skin. Above 
was a spirited sketch of “the beast in his native swamp,” and 
beneath, “ the beast as he appears at the British Museum ” on the 
conclusion of their labours—a shapeless mass, as unlike the real 
creature as can well be imagined. The whole caricature, which 
bore the legend “ Stuff and Nonsense,” was intended to raise a 
laugh at the expense of the promoters of museums, which were in 
those days —and with a certain justice—as the reposi- 
tories of all that was most unnatural and absurd. This feelin 

against museums is now as extinct as some of the remains deposited 
in them. Science is no longer the secret of the instructed few ; 
the uninstructed but intelligent many have learnt to take a 
keen interest in the natural world around them, and no exhi- 
bition is so popular as a well-arranged museum of zoology. In 
face of this demand those who have such institutions under their 
care are waking up, and are making them really instructive—a 
sort of open book, which he who runs may read. How dreary 
they used to be, those same museums, and how nro the poor 
folk used to look who tramped through them, taking their 
pleasure (Heaven save the mark!) very sadly indeed! We 
remember, like an evil dream, the long iIlighted cases, crammed 
to repletion with caricatures of once-living creatures, like our 
fiend the hippopotamus—no intelligible order, no labels, or labels 
80 uninstructive that they had better not have been written, and 
none of those subsidiary hel 
the use of the ignorant or the half-informed 
ma hort printed introductions to each group—and the like, 
which are ey becoming the order of the day. Much, 
however, still remains to be done. If a few old obstructions have 
been broken down, an almost equal number still remain, which 
will have to be got rid of before the ideal museum is presented 
to the public. The chief of these, so far as recent animals are 
concerned—the head and front of the offending—is, we think, the 
extraordinary notion that the various parts of the same animal 
are to be displayed in different parts of the building. A visitor is 
introduced into a gallery full of stuffed animals; into a second 
full of skeletons; and into a third full of organs preserved in 
spirit. By what conceivable mental effort can he hold in his 
mind the information derived from the two first when he gets 
into the third? How ean he discover that certain external cha- 


—in the shape of 


to learning, those sign-posts for | good 


racteristics are correl®ed with osteological and organic pecu- 
liarities? In some Musyms a siaheomosthy effort is being made 
to do away with this mat objectionable arrangement—but we 
fear that it will be long bere a more sensible plan is generally 
adopted. Meanwhile it is @ hopeful sign that the British Asso- 
ciation has taken the matter %; and though the discussion on 
museum arrangement at Mancheter went no further than a con- 
ference between biologists and gedogists, the question has been 
brought within the range of practical politics, and no doubt the 
Association will recur to it in future years, “My way is to begin 
at the beginning,” said Lord Byron, atd perhaps the Association 
was right in attacking, in the first instance, a position which is 
the key to the whole fortress of obstruetion, and is therefore 
infinitely more important than any detail aout the arrangement 
of this or that gallery. Geologists, we are gorry to see, have, 
with very few exceptions, become imbued with a spirit of un- 
compromising resistance to innovation; they are ready to cry 
“Geology for the geologists,” and, like the priests of a dying 
faith, would rather have no temple at all than one which is to be 
shared with heretics, But the tone of the discwsion at Man- 
chester was thoroughly amicable, and we hope that, after a few 
similar meetings, they will see that the biologists are not organizing 
a predatory raid on their territory, but merely striving to promote 
"Sipe generally agreed, by biologists and geologists alike, 
t is now ly 0! geo 
that there has been no violent i the life-history of our 
lanet ; in other words, that the present conditions under which 
life is exhibited are the sequence and outcome of other ante- 
cedent conditions. This being accepted, it naturally follows that 
the petrified remains of ani and plants can only be thoroughly 
understood when they are placed side by side with their livi 
allies, instead of being relegated, under the name of “ Fossils, 
to some outer limbo, as though they had no connexion with 
living creatures whatever. The necessity for this juxtaposition 
of recent and fossil forms was first demonstrated by Cuvier. In 
his great work Les Ossemens Fossiles the description of each 
up of extinct mammals is prefaced by a description of the 
fiving forms most nearly allied to them. The comparative 
method is, in fact, indispensable for the correct identification of 
the bones which are found, for the most part in a fragmentary 
condition, in various geological strata ; and, even if they be tolerably 
perfect, their true affinities can only be recognized by reference 
to recent forms, This the geologists freely admit; but, say they, 
it is our business to examine and to teach the history of the crust 
of the earth, the sequence of the strata, and the fossils charac- 
teristic of each; and for this pur we require that a museum 
should be arranged “ stratigraphically.” This may be so, but we 
are not aware of any very large collection so arranged ; and even in 
that case reference to recent forms is inevitable, for the reasons 
stated above. Moreover, when a large collection, like that of the 
British Museum, for instance, is so divided, curious questions 
arise as to what is a geological specimen and what is not. Does 
the dodo belong to the geologists, because its remains are found in 
a peat bog in Mauritius ; or the solitaire, because its bones have 
to be dug out of the breccia of certain caverns in Rodriguez? 
What is to be done with the aurochs (Bos primigenius), which is 
now known, thanks to the researches of Mr. Boyd Dawkins, to 
have lived down to historic times, but whose bones are found not 
only in the peat, but also in the gravel? Dr. Woodward, who 
opened the discussion at Manchester, owned that he had already 
gone so far in practice as to admit recent types into his galleries at 
the British Museum—which, by the way, are arranged zoologi- 
cally—for comparison with the fossils; but he made a far more 
important concession in theory to his oe when he advyo- 
cated—for some ideal museum not yet built—that the galleries 
containing the recent and the fossil forms should be ranged 
parallel to each other, and freely intercommunicate. Such a 
scheme, of course, requires for its adequate realization an enormous 
area, and would therefore in most places be impracticable. Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins—who is to be congratulated on having a splendid 
new building of great extent and excellent construction to arrange 
pretty nearly as he pleases—intends, if we understood him rightly — 
to strike out a somewhat novel line. His museum, which may be 
termed a “ Museum of Geology with Illustrations,” is to present 
to the visitor a series of chapters; mineralogy and petrology are 
to be in the basement (as the preface, we suppose), and above we 
are to have a series of epochs, each exhibiting the physical 
geography and the forms of life, both animal and vegetable, 
uliar to each. It will no doubt be very beautiful and very 
instructive—Mr. Boyd Dawkins is too much of an artist and too 
a teacher to make it otherwise—but we are afraid that it 
will be no better than its predecessors in the way of explaining 
the history of animal forms—to comprehend which, we repeat, we 
must go Techunsts, from the recent to the ancient—unless he 
inserts occasionally among his “dragons of the prime” some 
recent animal to serve as a sort of landmark and tell us where 


we are. 
We fully admit the importance of the stratigraphical view, 
and some geological museums must always be arranged to illus- 
trate it; but for a large general collection we would suggest 
that rock specimens illustrating the different strata should be 
placed in a vestibule, with plenty of diagrams to exhibit the 
sequence thereof, bearing lists of the characteristic fossils, 
ial care being taken to employ a striking and well-contrasted 
colour for each stratum. The museum pro ry which might be 


either spread out on the ground or in floors, as most 
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convenient, would be arranged zoological» fossil and recent forms 
mixed together, but each fossil should bear a label, distinctly 
written on paper of the same colour 48 the stratum to which it 
belongs, so that the stratigraphical «rangement could be, almost 
at a glance, disentangled from tl» zoological, and a geologist 
who wanted specimens for his Jetures could have no difficulty 
in obtaining them. Such a saleme as this would undoubtedly 
be welcomed by zoologists, wio have long been trying in silence, 
and almost in secret, to exkbit extinct and recent forms side 
by side ; and we shrewdly suspect that even geologists, when the 
thing was once done, woul! admit that it had its merits, Truths 
that had been only half recognized, affinities that had been only 
essed at, would havenew light thrown on them. For instance, 
ow interesting it wuld be to show the fossil-borse of Pikermi 
in Attica (Hipparior), with the still older horses of North America 
} ger. and is allies) side by side with the bones of horses 
rom our gravel, sad so passing on to the horse of recent times. 
Or, to take another group, to compare that strange mermaid of 
the past ( Halitlerium) with its gigantic sister-form from Behring’s 
Island (Rhytina borealis) which was last seen alive in 1742, and 
both with tke Dugong and Manatee that still survive. The com- 
binations that suggest themselves are almost endless; but perhaps 
the most instructive of all would be some generalized form out of 
which specialized animals were developed, which might be exhi- 
bited in their various stages of progressive growth from the most 
ancient epochs to the present. And with regard to the recent 
forms selected for comparison—for, of course, in all but the largest 
museums there must be a very careful selection made—we would 
illustrate them in the most complete manner possible; stuffed 
skin, mounted skeleton, organs in spirit, maps to show their geogra- 
phical distribution, and brief printed descriptions appended to each 
group. Then we should have succeeded in making the stone 
speak—not out of the wall, but out of the cliff, and the proverbial 
dry bones would be dry no longer. 


RUNES IN SWEDEN. 


T is not in England only that happy parties of young ladies 
with satchels and elderly gentlemen in spectacles go up grassy 
hills to examine dolmens, and, coming back again in triumph, call 
it science. The antiquaries of Scandinavia have been having some 
leasant field-days of this kind in their recent Congress at 
Linképing. This agreeable little town, standing clustered around 
its twelfth-century Romanesque cathedral, in the midst of a 
toral country full of lakes and rivers, is the capital of 
Dstergétland. The traveller to Stockholm passes through it if he 
comes by rail, and if by the Géta Canal he misses it by half a 
Swedish mile. One of the first matters which came before the 
antiquaries at Linképing referred to one of the most famous of all 
Swedish relics, the Vadstena bractea, a thin sheet of gold, no 
larger than a silver crown-piece, which was found at Vadstena in 
1774. Vadstena is the very home of medieval antiquity in 
Sweden ; it was built around the monastery of St. Bridget, and 
the tombs of its monastery church are covered with runes. If 
anything was supposed to be certain, it was that the inscription 
on the Vadstena jewel had been deciphered. ‘There is a human 
head on a shapeless horse; there is also a bird. There are runes 
which seem to interpret these figures, and the learned antiquary 
Sjéborg made a translation of them which everybody has been 
satisfied with until now. But it appears that Hittite inscriptions 
are not the only ones which are hard to read and easy to guess at. 
Sjéborg, it seems, was ingenious; but, whatever the runes may 
mean, it is decided that they do not bear his interpretation, 1t 
is now held that the rune-alphabet on this Vadstena jewel 
is the oldest yet discovered ; no other example of it has been 
met with in Sweden. In other countries it has been found, once 
in France and once in the valley of the Thames. No one can read 
it ; so now, as the antiquaries disperse from Linkiping, they take 
home with them the conviction that this important piece of 
business has to be done over again. 

Dr. Montelius, whose reputation as an archeologist is not 
confined to Sweden, read an important paper on another Runic 
inscription, that of the Rék Stone, which contains a longer in- 
scription in Runic characters than any other stone in the world. 
It was discovered in 1862, but it has only lately been read by 
Herr Hagson. It uppears to be in five heroic verses, a stave 
about a king of the Vikings, whose shield hangs over his 
shoulder. Dr. Montelius, apparently without a touch of sarcasm, 
observed that the whole thing sounded exactly like a fragment 
out of the Frithiofssaga of Tegnér. We hope that wien next the 
Congress meets it will not be to cast doubts over this picturesque 
rendering of the writing on the Rok Stone. But certainly these 
rocky characters are treacherous things. Dr. Montelius also 
contributed a paper on the earliest inhabitants of Ostergitland ; 
and in the course of this monograph he described the recent find 
at Odeshig, of which little has yet been heard in spite of its 
importance. It consists of a great collection of Cufic coins and 
ornaments, found in a fen, the burial dating apparently from the 
early part of the reign of King Olof Skétkonung. — 

It was only natural that the meeting should take a special 
interest in the town in which its Sessions were held. Linképing 
is one of the most ancient cities of Sweden, and has held a some- 
what prominent place in its history. None of the ecclesiastical 


buildings of Scandinavia, except perhaps Trondhjem Cathedral, 
are otherwise than disappointing to visitors accustomed to the 
richer Gothic churches of the west of Europe. Most of them are 
= in ornament, and excessively defaced by repeated restoration. 

e restorer, indeed, runs wild in Scandinavia. He had his way 
first in Lund, he then settled upon Trondhjem, and Upsala is at 
this moment breathing its last in his grip. This is a statement of 
the case, perhaps, that does an injustice to the capable and in- 
telligent architect of the last-mentioned restoration. It would be 
fairer to use the words in connexion with the terrible work which 
went on at Linképing for twenty years,and closed about fifteen years 

. In honour of the approaching meeting of the antiquaries, 
however, still further alterations have been made in this cathedral, 
and the Congress was taken to see the architectural details revealed 
by the removal of the old and heavy organ-gallery, Arcades 
have been discovered of a half-romanesque, half-Gothic character, 
and a fine flying arch, the existence of neither of which had been 
suspected. The bishop’s library at Linképing is one of the oldest 
and most curious collections of a me books in the country, 
but it is practically closed for students. One result of the anti- 

uaries’ wnaps, bee probably be its being opened to the public. 

he Bishop of Linképing has been interested in the matter, and 
pane a petition to the King fora grant for a librarian’s 
staff. 

The zeal of the members of these meetings and the relativel 
small importance of the objects for which they ex so muc: 
enthusiasm, are characteristic of Scandinavia, where scientific 
curiosity and an enlightened love of antiquity are singularly 
contrasted with the poorness of the country in monuments of a 
really fine nature. At Linképing, the other day, a positive glow 
was excited by the description of a fine lych-gate in the province 
of Skine, the only one of importance now remaining in Sweden. 
The jealous guardianship of this lych-gate by the Government 
was taken as a matter of course, and the eager antiquaries 
whispered that in fortunate England there were said to be still 
many lych-gates. The fact is that in our country it is almost a 
misfortune that we are so rich in beautiful and ancient relics, 
We shall not know how to value what we possess till the half, 
and then the half again, has been taken from us, 


AN OLD FIRM IN PERPLEXITY. 


ham first step towards the promotion of Technical Instruction 
in this country is to arrive at some agreement as to what we 
mean by the term, and the second to assign it a definite place in 
our rather chaotic system of education. We all know how the 
cry for something which we have agreed to call technical instruc- 
tion has arisen, England is an old-established firm, which for 
years has done a roaring trade. But certain pushing rivals across 
the water have had theireye upon her, They have been lately 
improving their machinery for production, and are bent on dis- 
puting her hold upon the foreign markets. They are begin- 
ning to undersell her, and with a superior article. Something 
must be done to arrest this awkward slipping away of custom, 
But what shape should that something assume ? tection is 
dead, bounties are impossible; the age for Berlin Decrees and 
retaliatory Orders in Council is past. Happy thought! Dismiss 
the old workers by rule of thumb, and take on a set of more 
intelligent hands in the workshop. Let the Old Firm fight the 
foreigner with his own weapons. 

But these new hands have to be created, and it is just at this 
point that the difficulty of the problem commences. But the 
oracles have to be consulted, and first the “ scientist ” oracle. The 
reply is sonorous, but not exactly helpful. “If you would not be 
hopelessly distanced in the race of industrial production, you 
must radically revise your system of education, which has come 
down to you as a bad inheritance of the middle ages.” It is not 
in classical schools, which alone have descended from the middle 
ages, as oracles ought to know, that any displacement of studies 
is just now called for, or that the workman of the future 
is to be matured. But this is the slipshod Delphic way of 
saying that more science must be taught in Board Schools, 
whose medizval pedigree is obvious only to an evolutionist 
philosopher. “Science in our Board Schools!” repeat a host 
of sub-oracles, who have ridden into notoriety on the hobby- 
horse of technical instruction, “Science in the street,” cries 
an ardent Dean, going a step further; “a course of Dynamics for 
Policeman X, to fit him for regulating the traffic and removing ob- 
structive apple-women”! If you invite one of these tluminati 
to explain himself, he will tell you, with doctoral solemnity, that 
his object is to train youths for their future careers. Agreed; 
but how is it to be done? Are all men carpenters? are all men 
workers in iron? are all men factory operatives? Consider, 
the endless variety of Mr. Giffen’s “ incorporeal functions.” at 
must really ask you to understand,” replies the superior bei 
“that I am not advocating the teaching of particular trades. 
deal with principles. What I demand for our youth is such a 
training as will tit them to apprehend the scientific principles 
which underlie mechanical processes. By this means Hodge be- 
comes a dab at constructing a silo; Grimes, the miner, deserts his 
bulldog for the study of metallurgy ; Ham Peggotty nets his her- 
ring by the lights of nautical astronomy. The builder no longer 
scamps his work, fired by a noble emulation in applying the prin- 
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ciples of Hygiene. Even Tommy Atkins is enabled to lecture his 
commanding officer on the chemical properties of explosives. In the 
factory the workman simply becomes as his foreman—a beautiful 

ment for eliciting the harmony of the spheres. And where, 
we falteringly ask, is the mundane instrument for effecting this 
bright, this astounding revolution? There, replies the sage; and 
straightway the air becomes vocal with the sweet solicitations of 
a well-known charmer in the Brompton Road. “Come,” she 
murmurs amorously, “ to your own South Kensington, with her 
twenty-five science subjects and her oye a art stages, Are 
they not enough? Then more shall be added. It shall go hard 
but I will content you. I will steep your budding artisan up to 
the lips in technical instruction—on . I will teach him to 
apprehend the scientific principles w. underlie the mechanical 
processes—in twenty lessons.” 

These oracular deliverances, this craze for a larger application 
of science to industry, the alliance for this object between interested 
busybodies and zealots of the laboratory, is not unknown to the 
experience of the Old Firm. It is as old as the reign of Queen 
Anne. An eminent traveller of those times has placed on record 
his experience of an island in which a system of Technical Instruc- 
tion had been universally adopted. As he happened to beill-clad, 
a tailor was fetched to take his measure for a suit of clothes. 
“This operator,” he tells us, “did his office after a different 
manner from those of his trade in Europe. He first took my 
attitude by a quadrant, and then with rule and compasses described 
the dimensions and outlines of my whole body, all which he 
entered upon paper; and in six days brought my clothes very ill 
made and quite out of shape by happening to make a mistake of 
@ figure in the calculation.” Other industries came under bis 
observation. “Their houses are very ill built, the walls bevil, 
without one right angle in any apartment, and this defect arises 
from the contempt they bear to practical geometry, which they 
despise as vulgar and mechanical, those instructions they give 
being too refined for the intellects of their workmen, which 
occasion perpetual mistakes. And though they are dexterous 
enough upon Paper, in the management of the rule, the pencil, 
and the divider, yet in the common actions and behaviour of 
life I have not seen a more clumsy, awkward, and unhandy 
people.” Of course the system of instruction for youth did not 
escape notice. He visited the professors and their schools. The 
onal were ranged on each side of a square frame, into which 
their teacher had emptied the whole vocabulary of the arts and 
sciences. The lads, at his command, took of them hold of 
an iron handle, whereof there were forty fixed round the edges of 
the frame, and giving them a sudden turn, the whole disposition 
of the words was entirely changed. “Six hours a day,” continues 
our traveller, “the young students were employed in this labour, 
and the professor showed me several volumes in large folio already 
collected of broken sentences which he intended to piece together, 
and out of these rich materials to give the world a complete body 
of all the arts and sciences; which, however, might be still im- 
proved and much expedited if the public would raise a fund for 
making and employing five hun such frames and oblige the 
managers to contribute in common their several collections.” It is 
singular that the twin ideas of putting the Seventh Standard under 
scientific treatment, and of doing it out of the rates, should be 
traceable to this unacknowledged source of information, for among 
all their wanderings abroad in search of evidence on technical in- 
struction we cannot find that Sir Bernhard Samuelson and his 
eolleagues ever visited Laputa. 

It is the misfortune of elementary education to be regarded as 
the vile corpus upon which every charlatan, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, may experiment, It is a pie into which every Jack Horner, 

itical,, scientific, and philanthropical, must needs put in a 

. And the method of all is alike. They begin by ignoring 
facts, and conjuring up a purely visionary and Utopian state of 
things. They see before them, in what they are pleased to 
consider their mind’s eye, a host of little boys and giris all 
coming regularly to school, and all continuing there till they are 
thirteen or fourteen years old. Then they assume that all these 
can read, write, and cipher beautifully ; t in such matters as 

mmar, geography, and history they are alladepts. And upon 
is air-drawn rose-tinted scaffold each proceeds to build his 
pet shanty. What to add is a mere question of choice. Your 
<ourse 3 too purely literary, cries one wiseacre, I will trouble 

u to make room for drawing and handicraft work. Modern 

uages! shrills another, and there comes a well-known and 
expansive echo back, even from the Swiss mountains—“ Ay, 
modern languages—upon a popular basis.” Shorthand and political 
economy, cackles a projector. Experimental teaching and demon- 
stration! cries a pundit of science. And then, as a fitting climax 
to this orgy of impossible suggestion, it is roundly asserted that 
the “local authority,” in loco parentis, is entitled to “regulate the 
last two years of the school life, with a view to the necessities of 
the district.” oa. illustration of the true Radical temper 
in its dealings with the liberty of the ~~ and as a squib upon 
the Platonic relation of the child to the State, worthy a place in 
the next comic version of the ic! When we turn from 
elementary education as viewed through the lenses of philosophers 
to the elementary education photographed in Blue Books, what 
do we discover? Some three million chi , more or less under 
instruction, all taught on the vicious principle of a shilling for 
& shilling’sworth of cram. Attendance at school wretchedly 
irregular, visitors, beadles, magistrates, and “ blessed compulsion ” 
notwithstanding. Asif the natural instinct to truancy were not 


sufficiently efficacious, @refully contrived holes, called exemption 
standards, through whit ) f-fledged pupils are slipping from 
school in thousands. Reading, which some plain folk still think 
should precede science and modern languages, as a rule, miserably, 
almost Scandalously, ill-taugh Perhaps the sapient simpleton 
who opines that the present couxe of instruction is in danger of 
becoming too “ purely literary,” Wl deign to cast his eye over the 
Education Reports for the years 1885-86, He will find some 
evidence in them which may remove his apprehensions. It may 
console him to read such statements & the following—from one 
inspector, that he wondered why the rading was so bad till he 
heard the reading lesson given, and is wonder was that 
children ever learnt to read at all; from atother, that children in 
his district leave school unable to read an “ wdinary ” book; from 
a third, that picked scholars competing for an exhibition were 
unable to read the trial book placed before them, And it is upon 
this state of things that we are invited to make a new scientific 
departure. It is with its mainmast in this rickety condition, thus 
scantily found in necessaries, with a dangerous leahage in its hold, 
that the bulky old seven-decker, Elementary Edueation, with a 
philosopher for pilot and a dreamer at the helm, is w hoist sail, 
and stagger out of port in quest of new ventures. 

To the gentry who can extract sunbeams out of cucumbers 
all things are easy, but to less ingenious people the breeding of 
this new and superior kind of artisan to bo foaled by Technical 
Instruction out of Science is not quite so simple. To begin with, 
Is it the concern of primary or of secondary instruction? If the 
former, might it not be well, before decreeing new science-teach- 
ing for a select few, the sons of schoolmasters and other well-to- 
do parents, to look to the aforesaid holes through which the boys 
who constitute the future supply of our working population are 
sloping from school en masse at ten or eleven? If the latter, has 
not the moment arrived for acting on the advice of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, that vor clamantis in sicco which has for so long in- 
geminated “ Organize your secondary instruction”? We know, of 
course, of those tadpole institutions called “ higher elementary,” 
which the ambition of certain School Boards and their maw for 
indulging it at another’s expense, have succeeded in foisting upon 
the rates; but is it quite honest, in order to possess oneself of 
the convenience of a rating authority, to call things by their 
wrong names, and drive a coach and horses through the definition 
of an elementary school provided in Mr, Forster's Act? Would 
it not be more straightforward, if something must be done, to 
empower Municipalities and, outside them, County Boards to es- 
tablish schools, confessedly technical and not elementary, with a fee 
and a code of their pm | It is to be feared that few children of 
the working class would reach them ; that they would be continu- 
ation schools a non continuando, We should at least be rid of 
the pedants who, like their ancestry in the reign of the Merry 
Monarch, imagine they can drop their gold fish of science in the 
brimming bowl of primary instruction without spilling any of its 
contents. In the elementary school proper what rearrangement 
of the time-table is desirable with a view to make it the nursery 
of the artisan rather than of the clerk? Drawing, Anschauungs- 
unterricht, manual training, is chorussed in reply. Each excellent 
in itself; but, as it is impossible to squeeze in new lessons with- 
out displacing some of the old, will some one say what part of the 
existing cargo shall be pitched overboard? History, there is 
none to pitch, because it is practically extinct. Geography, since 
it has been dubbed “ commercial,” is sacrosanct. There is, indeed, 
as conglomerate called “ English,” a good bit of which 
might spared, but for which, in days when the vane on 
Sheffield Town Hall did not point so strongly to “ technical,” Mr. 
Mundella felt a paternal fondness, In a word, what of the present 
curriculum can we best afford to part with? Or, braving a howl 
from the Associated Teachers, shall we cut the knot by lengthen- 
ing the lish school hours to the dimension of the French or 
German ? there any reason why manual training of some sort 
should not be placed in all schools on a footing of equal encourage- 
ment? Is there the very smallest reason for basing a physical 
employment upon an intellectual qualification? These are a few 
of the questions which the managing clerks of the Old Firm 
would do well to ponder during the recess with a view to future 
action. 


ICELAND. 


A FEW weeks ago we deprecated the exaggeration with which 
English and French newspapers, on the very slightest autho- 
rity, were repeating this year, as usual, the parrot-cry about 
famine in Iceland. We then laid before our readers evidence 
which led us to believe that, so far from being a year of ex- 
ceptional distress in Iceland, the present would be found to have 
been a particularly favourable season. Our prediction has been 
completely realized. According to the latest despatches, the 
summer of 1887 has been the warmest and most healthful in the 
memory of man. The hay-harvest, even in the North Province, is 
above the average in quantity and value. In most of the fjords, 
and especially in the great Bay of Faxe, the captures of fish 
have been highly satisfactory. The delicious summer suddenly 
broke up on the 8th of September, and snow fell on the following 
day ; but the fine weather had lasted as long as was necessary for 
the crops. Inthe north of the island polar-ice has obstinately 
ona two promontories near Hunafloa and Skaga- 
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fjord, but this has not prevented the sea? from being a mild one 
under the Arctic Circle. 

The extraordinary legends about stevation in Iceland this year 
have caused considerable bewilderoent as well as annoyance in 
the country itself. The distingrshed Icelandic naturalist, Dr. 
Thorvald Thoroddsen, who has ust returned to Reykjavik from a 
scientific expedition to the Wt Proviuce, has suggested in an 
Icelandic newspaper that thee stories are the result of a mis- 
understanding with re an actual calamity of another kind. 
This was the death in the -pring of this year by typhoid fever of 
no less than sixty-two ow of the Deere of four hundred souls 
inhabiting the remote yurish of Hornstrandir, in Or. When the 
fever had worn itself oxt of this unhappy community, Hornstrandir 
‘was attacked by scurvy, and there were several fatal cases, All 
this caused great terror and distress, and vague rumours of un- 
exampled disaster spread from this distant parish to other parts of 
Iceland. But Dr. Phoroddsen, who has lately visited Hornstrandir, 
asserts that there was not in the whole extent of the parish a single 
case of death fom hunger. He thinks, however, that an echo of 
this terrible succession of calamities is the source of the story 
— has been repeated through the length and breadth of 

Urope. 


THE PACIFIC ROUTE. 


TL is certainly a matter of congratulation that the Cabinet 
has arranged, in concert with the Dominion Government, to 
subsidize a monthly mail service between Vancouver and the Far 
East. In so doing Ministers have fulfilled the earnest wishes of 
the majority in the Canadian Parliament. It is an open secret 
that Sir John Macdonald has pressed very strongly for this sub- 
vention to the Canadian Pacitic line. Perhaps insistence upon 
the intimate relations between the National or Canadian pro- 
mme in the Dominion and the success of the Great Trunk 
ilway is hardly n We may, however, once more re- 
mark that, if the through route between the Atlantic and Pacific 
sea-boards which the Canadian Government has established at 
a heavy cost fails to pay its way, and becomes an intolerable 
burden on the country, the result may be disastrous. The. 
Manitoba agitation has already given us a foretaste of the direc- 
tion which the opposition policy, encouraged my such a failure, 
would take, although the conflict between the Supreme Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Legislature happily now bils fair to be 
confined to the Courts. A closer dependence on the American 
railway system would foster the sentiment in favour of complete 
commercial union with the States. It is on these lines that 
Canada will move away, if she ever does move away, from the 
British connexion towards absorption into her great neighbour. 
The decision of the Government may, therefore, contribute some 
support to that policy which is identical with Imperial interests, and 
has found no prominent opponent in Canada, except Mr. Goldwin 
Smith. At the same time, the fact that they were practically com- 
mitting themselves to the —_ of one distinct policy in Canada 
increased the difficulties of the decision for Ministers. Supposing 
that policy to break down in the future, they will be responsible 
for an unprofitable investment. For the Canadian Pacitic route 
would be useless to the Imperial Government unless it could 
retain entire control of the line in time of war, a condition mani- 
festly impracticable if the political predominance of the United 
States is to be exerted over Canada. In coming to their resolu- 
tion, accordingly, the Ministry have taken a bold course, and 
therefore, as human affairs go, probably the safest course. They 
have proclaimed their belief in the national destinies of Canada 
and in the permanence of the Imperial connexion. Upon exami- 
nation of the terms on which the subsidy is granted, though 
there is much that is satisfactory, regret is unavoidable that the 
Government have not seen their way to give a subvention for 
a fortnightly instead of a monthly service. The difference in cost 
is stated not to exceed 15,000/. in the year; while a fortnightly 
service would have materially increased the chances of the route 
establishing itself in popular and commercial favour. It looks, 
indeed, as if the well-known timidity of the Post Office had im- 
limits on a bolder venture. The precise saving of time 
which will result from the adoption of the new route cannot as 
et be accurately calculated. But it will in any case be considerable. 
Roughly speaking, it will shorten the distance to Hong-kong by 
at least two days, reduce the time between England and Shanghai 
by some five to seven days, and bring Yokohama a fortnight nearer 
tous. This saving should do something to counter the 
obvious disadvantages of the double transhipment. 

But the mercantile advantages of the new route are secondary 
to its strategical importance, supposing this to be secured, as it 
must be, by a cable between British Columbia and Australia, of 
which the heads at each end should be well fortified. The Govern- 
ment, indeed, has amply recognized these strategical qualities by 
directing that the steamers of the new service be built sub- 
ject to Admiralty inspection. They are to have a speed of fourteen 

ots, and to be capable of conversion into armed cruisers. A 
special clause in the joint agreement also provides for the rapid 
transit of Imperial troops and munitions of war at fixed rates. 
The net result of these arrangements is therefore to ide a 
well-guarded alternative line of communication to the Far East 
and India. Too much ee can hardly be attached to 
this. No scheme of neutralization could ever preclude the pos- 


sibility of the Suez Canal being wrecked or temporarily blocked 
by an unscrupulous enemy, and the route round the Cape is be- 
coming daily more exposed to political and strategical dangers. 
Unfortunately, our present satisfaction at this vital addition of 
strength to the Imperial position recalls the previous failure 
of the Government in one particular. We are constrained to 
question once more the abandonment of Port Hamilton, which 
had been secured to this country by the last efforts of that 
prudent and far-seeing statesman Sir Harry Parkes. No valid 
reason has ever been given for its evacuation, and we strongly 
suspect that no valid reason exists. It is as certain as any 
forecast can be that, in the event of a war with Russia, our 
commerce in the Pacific and the new Pacific route would be 
attacked by cruisers operating from Vladivostock. Port Hamilton 
would not only have served as a valuable outpost against the: 
Pacific provinces of Russia, but it would have given valuable 
subsidiary support to the new Imperial highway. 


QUACK MEDICINES. 
1. 
OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


vss enormous sum annually received under the Patent 
Medicine Act forms a striking monument to the credulity of 
the British public. At the first glance it seems extraordinary 
that tens of thousands of people should be taken in by the pur- 
veyors of drugs that are often positively hurtful, and are nearly 
always dangerous when administered without proper medical 
advice. But there is a certain curious charm in the reassuring 
words which are,as a rule, to be found on the wrapper that 
envelops the quack medicine, and in the advertisements which 
herald its supposed efficacy—* This invaluable remedy is pro- 
tected by the Government stamp, without which none is genuine.” 
The Government stamp on the wrapper has probably more weight 
with the purchaser than have the voluminous testimonials that 
are contained within it, Asa matter of fact, it is of about the 
same value as a guarantee of the medicine as was the old news- 
paper stamp of the contents of the journal on which it was im- 
pressed. Of course the Government stamp guarantees nothing 
except the fact that the duty has been paid. 

The late Mr. Skey used often to astonish the younger members 
of his class at St. Bartholomew’s by a description of two precisely 
similar cases, upon one of which nearly all the drugs in the 
Pharmacopceia had been exhibited, while the other had been left 
to nature. ‘The result in the first case was disastrous; the result 
in the second case wasa triumph. Of course Mr. Skey told the 
story in question with a view of illustrating the theory of the vis 
medicatrix nature. Now, as a matter of fact, the profane are 
utterly ignorant of the existence of the curative power of nature. 
When by its effects an afflicted person becomes healed or a 
malade imaginaire feels himself for a time to be an ordinary 
human being, the first question asked is, “ What did he take? 
and, indeed, many ascribe the cure to a special dispensation of 
Providence. It is to the vis medicatrix nature that the inert 
class of quack remedies owe their popularity ; and the purchaser, 
sometimes from a feeling of gratitude, and still more from 
the hope of seeing his name in print, immediately fires off a 
glowing and exaggerated testimonial to the proprietor of the 
nostrum, 

Patent medicines may be divided into four classes :— 

1. Efficient remedies (for even among quack medicines there 
are undoubtedly some efficient remedies), such as numerous simple 
aperient pills, fruit salts, and effervescent mixtures and powd 
which are sold as resembling the constituents of natural pine 
waters. 

2. Inert preparations, or placebos, as are termed by mem- 
bers of the profession.—In this lace the 
aes foods, which, as a rule, consist of baked flour, pow- 

ered lentils, and harmless farinaceous materials, These com- 
pounds, it is almost needless to state, act purely through the 
imagination. 

3. Powerful drugs, which should never be administered save by 
the advice of an expert, and the reckless self-administration of 
which constantly produces the most and even fatal 
results, while in some cases directly illegal use of them is easy.— 
In this class we may instance one medicine, the active ingredient 
of which is iodide of potassium. Clearly drugs such as this are 
not to be trifled with, and yet there are people with such a 
measure of faith that they take them as light-heartedly as if they 
were drinking and water. 

4. Poisons.—The various preparations of chlorodyne come under 
this head. Now chlorodyne is mainly composed of chloroform, 
opium, and Indian hemp—three most dangerous drugs; and yet 

ere are people who are continually and recklessly dosing them- 
selves with this nostrum, until in time they cannot do without it. 
And then the end is not long in coming. 

It is claimed for most nostrams that are infallible. 
Now this is very comforting to the weak mind. The unhappy 
sufferer runs his eye down the list of disorders and ailments 
the sovereign remedy that he has just come across is guaranteed 
to cure. He invariably finds amongst the number his own 
special complaint. His imagination is acted upon at once, in 
comes the vis medicatrix nature, and he very possibly recovers. 
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Should this prove to be the case, he becomes for the rest of 
his life an unpaid advertisement of the particular nostrum in 
uestion. It is a very common belief among the lower classes 
t all patent medicines are the property of the Government, 
being valuable remedies which have been purchased for vast 
sums, and are sold by a paternal Government for the public good. 
The credulity of a large section of the community in reference to 
these matters is little short of marvellous. No human being of 
sound mind would knowingly submit his chin to an amateur 
barber, nor being innocent of the culinary art would he a 
(if he could possibly avoid it) to cook his own dinner. He 
would as soon think of cleaning his own watch or making his 
own clothes, Yet a vast number of people, presumably sane, have 
no hesitation whatever in placing their ies and the lives 
thereof in the hands of dangerous and dishonest quacks, In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the result is precisely what 
might reasonably have been predicted, and the last case of the 
unfortunate sufferer is considerably worse than the first. 

It is generally reported that the ointment and pills of the late 
“ Professor” Holloway (why Professor we are not aware) are 
simply useful and harmless preparations which are referred to in 
the British Pharmacopeia as resin ointment and compound aloes 
pill. If not absolutely correct, this speculation is, at all events, 
not very wide of the mark. Preparations such as these come 
under the head of benignant remedies. Taken occasionally, and 
used in moderation, they can do no harm, and may very pos- 
sibly do a certain amount of good. .A mild aperient often 
gives the necessary fillip to the constitution, end a little 
resin ointment to a sore finger is better than poppy or 
mandragora, or all the drowsy syrups of the world. But the 
“ Professor’s” preparations are not exactly a a. We are 
afraid that the vis medicatrix nature has been left out of the 
calculation altogether in the list of testimonials which describe 
the successful cure by means of these wonderful pills and oint- 
ment of all the numerous ills that flesh is heir to, The “ Pro- 
fessor ” advertised his nostrums literally from-China to Peru, and, 
of course, he had his reward. One has only to go on teiling people 
a thing long enough and loudly enough to get them in time to 
believe it. It certainly costs a good deal to blow the brazen 
trumpet properly, but the money so expended returns with some- 
thing like ten thousand per cent. profit. That the harvest is a 
rich one the magnificent establishment that the “ Professor ”— 
to his credit, be it said—has bequeathed to his countrymen sufli- 
ciently testifies. 

With regard to “ Holloway’s Pills” their very mildness and 
simplicity is the chief cause of their success. An habitual and 
increasing use of any drug tends, as in the case of opium- 
eating, for example, to render the consumption of that drug 
a necessity of existence; and, of course, its continuous ex- 
hibition in the same form necessitates a gradual increase in 
the amount of the dose, It is a fact well known to every 
medical man that there are persons who every day of their lives 
take an enormous and ever-increasing quantity of simple pro- 
prietary medicines. These remedies are comparatively harmless 
when taken at intervals, but are extremely dangerous when 
taken daily, The medicine in question has become to these 
unfortunates as much a necessity of their lives as is his daily dose 
of opium to the besotted Oriental. There is one paragraph in the 
advertisement which is common to the advertisements of most 
such remedies. It is that the medicine has the effect of purifying 
the blood. It is an inherent weakness of the human race to 
suppose that its blood is contaminated. Consequently there are 
enthusiasts who go on daily taking increasing doses of the pills. 
Now the action of the pills is principally confined to the lower 

of the large intestines, and the result of taking overdoses 
is invariable and inevitable. When this has happened, as it 
assuredly will, the sufferer runs his eyes down the list of testi- 
monials, and finds that for this very disorder, the result of his 
credulity, the wonderful ointment of the “ Professor” is the 
sovereign remed He naturally hurries to the chemist and 
hases a box of Holloway’s Ointment, duly protected by the 
overnment stamp. For this he has to pay a considerable sum, 
Did he but know it the same chemist would be glad to sell him a 
whole ounce of resin ointment for a penny. It will be seen from 
this how a simple and comparatively harmless nostrum may 
become really dangerous, and be the cause of serious injury, It 
is only fair to say that Holloway’s Ointment may also be used 
with great advantage for cleaning and preserving saddlery, 


REVIEWS. 


HINDU LAW AND ENGLISH JUDGES.* 


N° of the work of the English Government in India is to 
the student of political and social systems more profound] 
interesting or more rich in instructive phenomena than that whic 
is concerned with the administration of the law; and no part of 
it assuredly has made a deeper impression on the population and 


exercised a more powerful influence on its attitude towards the 
ruling power, its sense of morality, and the general theory of life, 
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which will form the practical creed of future generations. The 
English Courts in India, despite their inevitable shortcomings, 
have deeply impressed the popular imagination ; they are resorted 
to by vast and ever-increasing multitudes, notwithstanding the 
fact that litigation is taxed to a degree which might have well 
been expected to be prohibitive. Every opportunity of appeal is 
greedily seized by litigants who are dissatisfied with the original 
decision, but who have sufficient faith in our system to encounter 
the trouble and expense of getting a hearing from a superior 
tribunal, The promoters of social reform in India have on several 
occasions attempted to substitute popular courts of arbitration for 
the regular Civil Courts, and thus evade the technicalities, the 
delays, the expense, and other hardships incidental to a system of 
judicial administration, conducted by foreigners, often in a foreign 
tongue, and almost always, toa large extent, on the principles of 
a foreign law. Every attempt of the kind has been signally un- 
successful; nor have the efforts of the Government to enco 
resort to private arbitration by providing for it in the Code of 
Procedure met with much more encouragement. Nothing appears 
to be more certain than that the people of India choose rather to 
have their rights determined in the regularly constituted Courts— 
dilatory, technical, and costly as they are—than to submit them 
to less formal adjudication by tribunals which, whatever their 
other recommendations, do not afford the same guarantee for 
thoroughness, knowledge, and incorruptibility. 

The task of administering justice to communities so vast, so 
heterogeneous, and so disorganized as the various nations of India 
at the period when the English assumed the government of the 
country, was beset with innumerable inherent difficulties ; and these 
difficulties were enhanced by the circumstance that Englishmen 
love to carry their law with them to any quarter of the globe in 
which they settle, and that English lawyers and officials find it 
difficult to conceive any legal ideas, to follow any train of legal 
thought, or to administer any legal system except those to which 
their English education and experience have accustomed them. 
They found large portions of the country in a condition but little 
removed from anarchy; the great Moghul Empire was in its 
death-throes, and its feebleness was nowhere more strikingly ap- 
parent than the almost complete breakdown of the machinery for 
ascertaining and enforcing private civil rights. The very idea of 
judicial purity had vanished; the judicial officer vied with the 
executive in turning his opportunity for plunder and oppression to 
the best account; the State itself often appeared on the scene as 
the greatest plunderer of all; great tides of rapine and conquest 
swept hither and thither across the country, breaking down all 
recognizable distinctions, all the barriers which communities or 
individuals had raised for self-protection, and leaving nothing in 
their wale but prostrate and ruined populations, too terrified 
and agonized to think of anything but the horrors of the oo 
and the urgent necessity of defence against future violence. Thus 
it was that, when Englishmen essayed to govern India, they found 
large portions of the country relapsing into jungle, and many 
large communities without any semblance of settled law or other 
check on the caprices of individual lawlessness. Every man and 
every community did what was right in their eyes, subject always 
to the highly-important proviso that it did not happen to suit 
the convenience of some stronger man or stronger community 
to intervene. It was out of this chaos that the English, in 
assuming the Diwinut, undertook to evolve the framework of a 
judicial administration. 

The first essays in such an undertaking were not unlikely to be 
marked by considerable blunders, and the earliest chapters of the 
English administration of the law in India, especially the whole- 
sale importation of English rules to fill the wide lacune of the 
Indian systems, may have merited the severe condemnation which 
James Mill and others have pronounced upon them. Nuncomar’s 
conviction and sentence stood out to the public understanding as a 
typical instance of the way in which, in unscrupulous hands, the 
unexplored technicalities of the English system could be turned 
into an instrument of oppression. Nor was it for many years that 
the new tribunals could be raised above the prevailing standard of 
corruption, Gradually the lineaments of the project became more 
defined, and the English Government found itself pledged to 
administer to each of the great Indian communities its own law 
in all the main incidents of life—to observe custom, subject 
to the limitations which courts administering custom necessarily 
impose ; and on those occasions—neither few nor unimportant— 
when neither law nor custom could be discovered, to administer 
“equity and justice.” Sir Henry Maine has frequently fag to 
the curious result of this conscientious resolution on the part of 
the ruling power to administer the Hindu, Mohammedan, and 
customary law of the country. It gave to it a rigidity, an autho- 
rity, a clearness of outline, which it did not formerly possess. 
Intinite labour has been bestowed in searching into the so-called 
Hindu law-books to find out laws which the people, while fully 
admitting their sacredness and binding authority, had forgotten or 
put aside. The Hindu system, which had been a mere semi-fluid 
congeries of religious, moral, and civil injunctions, of which each 
man or family obeyed as much or as little as his convictions and 
sentiments suggested, became crystallized into a settled law, 
enunciated by ancient text-writers, explained by judicial decision, 
which, in its turn, was governed rigorously by — prece- 
dent. By degrees it became apparent that the Hindu law, as 
observed in Bengal, differed in several important particulars— 
especially as regards the relation of the sons to the father, 
and the power of the latter over the family estate—from that 
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observed in most other parts of India. Hence arose what are 
known to Indian lawyers as the Mitakshara school, of which 
Benares was regarded as the headquarters, and which is followed, 
with some variations, in Bombay and Madras—and the Dhyabhaga 
school of Lower Bengal. This distinction, though primd facie 
territorial, is in its essence personal, and it is always open to the 
litigant to contend that he is governed by some other law or 
custom than that of the country of his residence. It frequently 
happens, for instance, that Hindus who come from the North- 
estern Provinces to settle in Bengal carry their law with them, 
and claim to have their disputes settled by the Mitakshara 
system, Still more frequently the litigant sets up some local or 
personal custom by which he claims to be exempted from the 
ordinary law. These customs become especially important, and at 
the same time — difficult of ascertainment, in populations 
such as that of the Punjab, where rival races and religions have 
within recent times been thrown into violent collision, where the 
political disturbances have been serious and the disorganization of 
the social . ey complete, and where important sections of the 
= yoo ave never been brought within the pale of strict law, 
ut have yielded a scant obedience to a precarious or intermittent 
authority, governing their own concerns meanwhile by their tra- 
ditionary customs. In certain parts of India will be found races 
whose - voy differs partially or fundamentally from the Hindu 
law, such as the Jains, who, emigrating from Central India, are 
scattered all over the peninsula, or the tribes of the Malabar coast, 
who practise polyandry and inherit through the sister's line. 
Around, and sometimes through, these vast primeval forests of 
native law and custom the British Government have driven a 
series of grand highroads—paved, lighted, drained, and patrolled, 
vided, in fact, with all the latest appliances of civilization. 
hese are the Codes, which, while professing for the most part to 
ulate only those departments which Hindu and Mohammedan 
igion law have left alone, do nevertheless of necessit: 
exercise an important influence in every part of social life. 
the previously existing rules of criminal and civil procedure 
and evidence have been replaced by exact, well-arranged, and 
intelligible codes. In substantive law, such matters as conttacts 
in movable and immovable property, the relation of guardian and 
ward, principal and agent, the position of trustees, testamen- 
tary dispositions, and the acquisition of easements, have been dealt 


with in codes, and thus, to a large extent, removed from the sphere | 


of customary law. So far has the process been carried that Sir 
Henry Maine has recently observed that no part of the code of 
substantive civil law is wanting except that of “civil wrongs,” 
known to Englishmen as “torts,” and that British India has 
become one of the few countries “ in which a man of moderate in- 
telligence, who can read, may learn on any point emerging in prac 
tical life what is the law which should regulate his conduct. 

To this statement of the effects of recent Indian legislation one 
most important exception must be made, and its importance is 
such as to render the statement itself, as regards the great mass of 
the population, fallacious. This exception is, that the native 
inhabitants of India still continue to be governed, in all matters 
connected with religion, inheritance, marriage, caste, and other 
details of family life, by their own law, as laid down in their text- 
books, modified by custom and interpreted by the Courts. At this 
work of interpretation the various tribunals have been employed for 
a century, and they have been assisted by the conscientious labours 
of a succession of distinguished scholars. Each step forward in 
the task of investigating the original sources of Hindu law has 
shown how much there was to learn, how freely Hindu society 
has, in every age, departed from its most revered canons at the 
promptings of convenience or taste, how little at any time has the 
actual course of life conformed to the injunctions of the most 
authoritative text-writers, and how slender and obscure, in fact, 
were the foundations on which doctrines, the most widely spread and 
generally accepted, were really based. The courts found themselves 
committed to a twofold and, in some senses, a contradictory task. 
On the one hand, they were bound to administer Hindu law. On 
the other, they were confronted with a state of things which in- 
volved at every point departures, more or less serious, from that 
law, and which ranged in importance from widely recognized and 
unquestioned rules, such as those of the Mitakshara and Dhyabhaga 
schools, to the my a customs of a single tribe or the rule of 
succession in a single family. They had thus to deal, on the one 
hand, with a written law embodied in utterances more akin to 
those of a pedantic ritualist or ultramontane commentator than of 
an exact and impartial legislator, and on the other with a body 
of custom of every possible variety of importance. The original 
text-writers were invariably partisans of particular doctrines, and 
were not over-scrupulous in their advocacy. All wrote in lan- 

the looseness of which is simply maddening to the modern 
intellect, endeavouring to derive the law from a simple enunciation 
of a definite rule, The religious sanction, the moral sanction, and 
the legal sanction are unreservedly confused. If, turning in despair 
from the contradictory utterances of the text-books, the bewildered 
judge betook himself to existing custom, he would find too often 
that he had only exchanged one form of chaos for another. Each 
community, family, each individual would freely set up any 
custom that subserved the particular interest which it wished for 
the moment to support, and would be opposed by masses of 
evidence, adduced with equal daring, on behalf of Sot whose 
interest it was to show that no such custom existed. it is no 
matter of surprise if, steering in so perilous a sea, tribunals have 
not in every instance kept clear of rocks and shallows which no 


vigilance could have detected, and it is in a high d creditable 
to the patience, zeal, and learning of Indian civili and the 
English barristers who have laboured with them, that out of this 
confused material a well-defined, intelligible and, in the main, 
consistent fabric of civil law has been evolved, which the popula- 
tion recognize as a satisfactory embodiment of their divinely- 
inspired canon, and by which, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the disputants on either side are ready and desirous to 
have their rights adjudicated. It in no degree detracts from that 
merit that some obscurities and even inconsistencies should still 
remain, that opinions should differ as to the rule that ought in 
particular circumstances to be applied, and that different views 
should be entertained of the general result according to the stand- 
point from which it is observed and the special idiosyncrasy or 
experience of the observer. 

he work now under review is an instance of the way in 
which such differences may arise, of the importance which they 
may assume in the mind to which they may present themselves, 
and of the almost fanatical zeal which they may arouse in tem- 
peraments to which controversy is congenial. The author is a 
gentleman who for many years occupied one of the tribunals im- 
mediately subordinate to the High Court of Madras, and which 
supply, in the due course of promotion, the civilian members of 
that court. He has on several occasions thought it expedient 
and becoming to take exception in no very temperate language to 
the course of judicial decision in the tribunal to which his own 
judgments are appealable. He considers that the true principles 
of decision beonlioan overlooked, that the text-books, which for 
a century past have been regarded as authoritative, are undeserving 
of attention, and that the existing customs of the country have 
been, and are, systematically disregarded by the courts; and he 
recommends either the appointment of a Commission for the 
purpose of ascertaining the customs of the various tribes and castes 
of Madras, or of a Commission of native Pundits to report on 
the books, or parts of books, which, in their opinion, contain the 
customary law of the several castes ; these books should then be 
translated and their contents codified. In support of his con- 
tention, Mr. Nelson sets forth fifteen instances, which he denotes 
as “ false principles,” which the Madras High Court has, in his 
opinion, wrongfully adopted in its enunciation of the Hindu 
law; and on the strength of these he urges, if we understand him 
aright, the issue of a Commission such as that just described, and 
the passing of an enactment which should “ recognize and 
proclaim the general right of the Indian to consult his own in- 
clination in all matters of marriage, adoption, alienation, testation, 
and the like.” We are not surprised that such a proposal should 
be denounced by one of the ablest, most learned, and most ex- 
perienced civilians who ever sat on an Indian Bench, as calculated 
“ to be productive of extreme inconvenience and public mischief, 
not to say deplorable disaster.” It is easy to see the grounds for 
this condemnation. The proposed Act would stretch the rule 
as to the recognition of custom to a length which would be 
equivalent to the establishment of anarchy. At present custom 
is regarded within certain prescribed limits; it is possible that 
those Jimits may have been somewhat too rigidly defined on 
some occasions; but we do not understand Mr. Nelson to con- 
tend that such is now the case. For a century past litigants have 
been resting their rights on custom, and bringing such evidence 
as was available in its support. Every year the customary law is 
better known and its relation to the written texts better under- 
stood. To interfere with this slow, safe, and gradual process by 
such expedients as Mr. Nelson suggests would be to plunge again 
into the confusion which the patient labours of a century have 
nearly cleared away. Nor, even on Mr. Nelson’s own showing, is 
there any sufficient cause for so heroic a remedy. Of his fifteen 
so-called “ false principles” he admits that more than half have in 
the course of the last few years been “more or less completely 
disestablished” by the course of judicial decision, Surely so 
large amount of automatic rectification should encourage enthu- 
siasts of Mr. Nelson’s order to exercise more patience in their 
dealings with views of the law with which they may not sym- 
pathize, or which ibly they may not fully understand, more 
decent respect in their behaviour to the authoritative tribunals to 
whom is committed the responsible task- of applying an obscure 
body of antique law to the relations of modern life, and more 
hesitation in urging reforms which men of wider experience and 
deeper research see reason to condemn as unnecessary, inexpedient, 
and dangerous, 


PASSIONS AND HORSEWHIPS.* 


HE story of a good young man is told in Passions Subdued. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, the story is not only highly 
improving, but extremely interesting. If it were less interesting, 
it might be suspected of being a tale with a purpose ; but all tales 
with purposes are dull, and Passions Subdued is not dull, therefore 
Passions Subdued is not a tale with a purpose, but only a tale 
from which those about to undertake the education of children 
may learn many invaluable lessons. 
The good young man was called Brough Duval. When he was 
twenty-three his family consisted of himself and his two brothers, 
Arthur, who was six, and Alonzo, who was four. His duty to 


* Passi Subdued. A T ' 
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God and man required that he should bring them up to be useful 
members of society, “so one of his first purchases was a good 
stinging birch rod. And he put the boys in picturesque Scotch 
dresses of black and white plaid.” Plaids of other colours would 
have served the purpose equally well; but the pattern of the 
garments selected shows that Brough knew what he was about, 
and the sequel proves that he was quite right in continuing 
make his brothers wear dresses of this nature right through 
the story, which covers a period of more than twenty years. 
buying the birch and the kilts it was for Brough 
a He consulted with another good young 
advised him to take a shop. He said, “My great 
desire was to be an officer in the army, and have men under 
my control, and fight in battles,” but added, in favour of the 
shop, “I like sway, and I shall have the control of my brothers, 
and of a staff of yo men and women.” So he became a 
retailer of dry goods, a little time his friend was i 
to spend the evening with him, so he told Arthur to 
pared to “say that Latin oration to him perfectly.” 
said he was atraid he might “be nervous and fail,” so Brough 
answered, “If you do not say it perfectly, I will flog you 
to-morrow. And, Alonzo, I wish you to say that piece from 
Childe Harold quite perfectly ; and, if you fail in it, I will flog 
you to-morrow. e now learn that the good stinging birch rod 
‘was worn out; for Arthur remarked in private to Alonzo, “ For 
my part, when the time comes, I shall lift up my heart in prayer 
to God to help me—for floggings are no joke now that he uses a 
horsewhip.” Hence it appears that Brough was not only a disci- 
plinary, but an economical Scotchman. A few days later Alonzo 
through some thin ice,and Brough rescued him. An old gentle- 
man congratulated Brough on the feat, and he answered, “‘O yes, sir, 
I did feel very thankful, especially when I found that Alonzo was 
not dead. I exclaimed, Thank God! and yet, sir, we often hear 
of lives being lost, even when they are trying to save others.” 


Which proves that Brough was a philosopher, and was not 


pedantic about his grammar. 

As might be expected, the business conducted by the wise 
Brough _—— greatly, and, after nine years of castigation at 
home, Brough was able to send his brothers to “a first-rate 
commercial school in London,” where for two years and a half 
they continued, by Brough’s orders, to wear the garb appropriate 
to their nationality and their bringing up. When they left 
Brough said, “ Now, boys, we must stick to business. You must 
= the whole of the day in the shop, except now and then at 

ill, for I mean to have you as soldiers in my Volunteer 9 

” 


be pre- 


So they did. Pretty soon Alonzo had occasion to say, “ Brot! 

we have had pink letters inviting us toa dance. May we go 
Brough said they —— might not go. He concluded a trench- 
ant discourse on the subject as follows:—“Our evenings will 
mostly be spent in keeping up our music, and reading in turn 
some interesting and instructive book, which you know you 
always enjoy. you see the reasonableness and moral rectitude 
of whatI say?” And the youths replied, “ Yes, brother.” Before 
the subject dropped Brough observed, “ And never ask me to let 
you play at football; it is such a rous game, there are 
so many accidents. It has been forbidden in some college in 
America.” For two years and a half after this, “ time” diversified 
by occasional lickings “went on very smoothly,” till Arthur 
was twenty and Alonzo eighteen. Brough then sent Arthur 
to manage a newly-established branch of the see Ae London, 
telling him to be careful always to wear his kilt, the singularity 
of which would attract customers. Although the whippings were 
necessarily intermitted in Arthur’s case, he got on capitally, 
being as handsome, clever, courteous, industrious, and as 
everybody would be if they had such a brother as Brough to 
bring them up. At about twenty-one he asked Brough’s leave to 
marry a pretty girl named Rosie, and permission was graciously 
accorded, Meanwhile Alonzo, who had had a somewhat rebellious 
spirit, and who had once blotted three pages of the cashier's book, 
and been fogged almost to death for refusing to write it all out 
afresh from beginning (after which he wrote it all out as 
quickly as he could), became much attached to Brough, and used 
to take off his boots and 
every evening. We now approach the crisis of the story, which 
is sufficiently dramatic to deserve a fresh paragraph. 

When Arthur was upwards of twenty-one, and was living in 
happy matrimony with Rosie, managing the London shop, Brough 
came to see how they were getting on, and found they were 
having prayers for all the shopmen and shopwomen every my 
Brough ordered Arthur to discontinue the practice. He hesita 
Rosie instigated him to refuse. Brough said,,“Come into my 
room, Arthur, and we will discuss this matter together.” They 
went into Brough’s room, and he locked the door. Arthur de- 
finitively declined to give up his prayers. “‘ Then take the con- 
sequences,’ said Brough, handling his horsewhip, which he always 
carried with him. ‘ But what wrong have I done, brother?’ said 
Arthur. ‘That you will not obey me,’ said Brough; and he in- 
flicted some severe lashes.” Arthur was as obstinate as Mr, 
W. O’Brien—indeed, he did not make nearly so much fuss. 
Then said Brough, “I will try another means; I will lock oe 
in here alone, and see what quiet time and hu will do.” 
And he locked him in and left him. Rosie interfered in vain 
on her husband’s behalf, and went so far in defiance as to make 
the reader tremble lest she too should incur the — of the 
horsewhip. But Brough reserved that weapon for the sterner sex, 
and went out for a walk after merely rebuking her and calling 


her “Madam.” Rosie thereupon sent for her mamma, who ex- 
pressed her opinion that Brough was a “ horried man,” and said 
to him—in vain—*“I desire that you will let Arthur out im- 
mediately.” The unbending Brough, however, kept his prisoner 
fast till nightfall and then went in and said, “ Now, Arthur, will 
u obey me?” Arthur, what with his flogging, his hunger, and 
is affection for Brough, burst into tears. When he was “able to 
recover sufficiently ” he preached Brough a canting sermon, ending 
with an offer of terms. They were that he should always allow 
one shop boy to be absent from prayers in order to take care of 
the shop, and that he himself would “not go to evening meeti 
too frequently, say one in a fortnight. Will you be content wi 
these alterations, brother?” It was too much for 
He owned that Arthur's heroic conduct had taught him 
“ morality, and sobriety, and es and generosity of character, 
and regularity in church-going, though all in the right direction, and 
good as far as they go, are not enough to save me.” So he found 
salvation with the rapidity of a Campbell-Bannerman, and caved 
in about the prayers. Now this was the result of Arthur's heroism 
and that was the result of Brough’s manly teaching, so Brough 
had saved himself. There is more (and more beating), 
is anti-climax. The drama of the good young man y closes 
here, and here it may be left. 


FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS, AND THE 
ROTHSCHILDS,* 


articular style in any one particular jo’ nsi 

the same expressions tricks of phrase. This 
equally applies to the third volume of these sketches of men who 
have acquired wealth and reputation in business. That the various 
writers told off for the work should all write without disclosing 
any remarkable individuality need not surprise us. Their mate- 
rials are drawn exclusively from one source, Their heroes are 
men of the loom, the forge, and the clay. All are er se nati. 
From humble origin and small means they have risen to employ 
hundreds of workmen, to cover acres of ground with workshops, 
to make English names familiar to dwellers in North and South 
America, to take a lively interest in local affairs, to t their 
fellow-townsmen with parks and gardens, to leave behind them 
vast wealth, and to have statues raised in their honour. It 
follows, too, that such persons should have had clear heads, 
vigorous intellects, and sound judgments; that they should 
have had a keen perception of some particular want of which 
the community stood in need or for the exclusive develop- 
ment of some neglected or despised industry ; that they should 
be mechanicians and engineers; and that they should often 
be advanced Liberals in politics. On the whole however, 
Radicalism, if inclined to ramp or romp, is kept fairly within 
bounds, and when it is admitted that certain politicians, who 
from being mayors and councillors have risen to the rank of 
M.P., have lately had to pause on what appeared the road 
to Separation, there is ly another sentiment of which to 
complain, Those who like to know how work is subdivided and 
apportioned in establishments, and who luxuriate over 
technical details, will find much to interest them in these 
Indeed, the evolutions of machinery are sometimes as paplanag 
to an ordinary reader as the story of the steam-engine was to the 
Pasha in Mr. Kinglake’s Zothen. In the account of “ proud 
Preston” we learn how cotton is cleansed of all impurities by 
“ openers,” “scutchers,” “second scutchers,” and a formi 
array of rollers, cylinders, combs, teeth, wheels, and discs, At 
Stoke-upon-Trent we may see how china clay imported from 
Caneatt and blue clay m Dorsetshire are mixed with flint 
reduced by “ blungers” to the consistency of cream, forced into 
strong bags, and so pressed down by “ fluted surfaces” that almost 
every particle of moisture is expelled. Halifax connects us with 
piles of wool, cotton, and hemp, washed, dried, and carded, 
purged of impurities and wound upon bobbins. This material 
eventually appears before the world, after undergoing processes 
for which we have no space, as plain-looped tapestry or velvet- 
piled carpet. Leeds, supplying locomotives, engines, and electric 
machinery, suggests —_— communication and commerce. 
Elswick recalls the and ceaseless competition between 
offensive and defensive armour in which no one as yet can predict 
who is to win. 

Practically this volume contains the history of at least nine 
families who, by 8 combination of shrewdness, perseverance, and 
good luck, have made enormous fortunes, and may be said to have 
largely contributed to the growth in population of several of our 
northern towns. Of these we can only select three for a short 
notice, Most readers would prefer to hear about the awful 
machinery of war, of elegance of design lied to common 
domestic articles, and about the linen trade of Uster. 

Every one has heard of Wedgwood and his “‘ Queen’s Ware,” 
with its fine glaze, But the Mintons improved on his patterns 
and material quite as much as Wedgwood had done on the rude 
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dishes of Thomas Sens, Thomas Toft, and William Taylor of 
Burslem. The founder of the Minton family was born more than 
a century ago, but the great improvement in porcelain was due to 
his son, Mr. Herbert Minton, and the discovery of English 
majolica was made by him on a visit to Rouen, as recently as 
1849. The writer of this sketch explains the difference between 
English and Continental majolica, and dwells greatly on the 
elegance and beauty by which the higher branches of the ceramic 
art are now distingnished. It is obvious that while the imitations 
of classical objects show taste in selection, a vast deal of operative 
skill and watchfulness is required to make the moulds, to deposit 
in them the liquid clay, to work this into flowers and foliage, to 
bake the biscuit in large ovens without splits and cracks, and to 
impress it with the patterns by means of an extraordinary com- 
pound of boiled oil and tar. After all this the ware has to be 
= and “ over-glazed.” It is satisfactory to learn that this 
tter process can be excellently done by women and girls, and 
ibly the day may come when women shall not only colour 

m a model, but even originate new designs. A survey of the 
result of grinding flint and working it up with other raw material 
is afforded by the show-rooms at Stoke-upon-Trent. Here the 
“ Reading Girl” and the “ Skipping Girl” can be seen in glazed 
earthenware, and gigantic vases are contrasted with corals, shells, 
animals, and birds, Due credit for some of this elegance and 
refinement is given to two French gentlemen, M. Solon and 
M. Arnoux, who have been employed by the Messrs. Minton from 
1870 and 1848 respectively. 

It was judicious in the writer on the Richardsons of Bessbrook, 
near Belfast, to notice the fact that the famous Lord Strafford in 
the time of Charles I. adopted measures to improve the cultivation 
of flax and the linen manufacture of Ulster. This unfortunate 
Viceroy is said to have expended 10,000/. of his own fortune—- 
equal to three times that amount now—in teaching Irishmen how 
to weave flax. Equally praiseworthy in its way was the conduct 
of acertain James Bradshaw, who at the beginning of the last 
century was determined to master the secret of the superiority of 
Dutch over Irish fabrics. To this end he spent two years ob- 
scurely as 8 common weaver in the workshops of Holland, noticing 
and treasuring up the details of the manufacture, the construction 
of the looms, the selection of yarns, and the arrangement of the 
styles and patterns. The writer declares that any discovery of 
Bradshaw's real condition and aim would have entailed on him 
summary retribution. But he lived to return home and to place 
the ‘diaper trade of Ulster on an equal footing with that of 
the Continent.” Mr. Richardson and his two brothers have 
managed the works of Bessbrook ever since 1847, and in these 
days of administrative flabbiness it is very refreshing to hear that 
their management is based on benevolence of the most generous 
but firm and despotic character alloyed unluckily with a little 
crotchet. Mr. Richardson was fortunate enough to secure an estate 
of no less than six thousand acres, which gave him room for his 
factories and experiments, and for villages and a “ West-end 
quarter.” In Bessbrook there was to, be neither public-house, nor 
pawnshop, nor mo 08 The village or town is laid out in squares 
and streets. Every householder is obliged to send his children to 
school, and to pay a weekly school fee of a penny. There is 
a dispensary, a newsroom, and a library. There are chapters 
and meeting-houses, and a farm of three hundred acres supplies 
the workpeople with pure milk. An artificial lake and the little 
stream of Camlough add to the attractions of this successful social 
experiment. Not the least pleasing feature is the Savings Bank, 
where the operatives deposit 300/. or 400/. at five per cent. interest. 
It is all very well for the writer to point his moral by saying that 
“on such lines the future prosperity of the country (Ireland) has 
to be secured.” But who is going to look for “security” in a 
Reign of Terror ? 

If we cannot quite concur in the opinion of one contributor to 
this volume, who seems to think that the noise of foundries and 
factories is capable of affording a pleasure a little inferior to that 
of brooks, meadows, and mountains, we must admit that the scale 
of operations at Elswick, the weight and tonnage of the guns, 
and the manufacture of projectiles must strike the observer with 
awe. It is appalling to think of the amount of skill, means, and 
energy brought to bear on materials which if quiescent merely 
lock up so much of unproductive capital, and if employed actively 
result in boundless expenditure of life. We agree that it was 
fortunate for the country that Lord Armstrong did not spend more 
than thirteen years of his life in a solicitor’s office, and that an 
accident gave the bent to his innate mechanical genius. ‘This 
change did not take place till his thirty-seventh year, and it is no 
disparagement to the Kitsons, Platts, Henrys, and Crossleys to say 
that the biography of Lord Armstrong seems to us the most 
fascinating. But any one of the nine is an example of what may 
be achieved by character and perseverance, and not by competitive 
examination at a desk. 

That a biographer of the Rothschilds should tell us something 
about the persecutions to which Jews were subjected in the 
middle ages and should quote Shylock is pardonable. But it was 
quite unnecessary for the author to give us a chapter about the 
straits to which the Plantagenet and Tudor Kings were reduced 
when they wanted money, about the rise of the National Debt. 
and about the corruption of Parliament in the eighteenth century. 
It is perfectly conceivable that if there had been no great European 
wars, and if English and Continental sovereigns had not been 
compelled to raise loans, we might not have heard so much of the 
influence of this family over Cabinets and Ministers, Doubtless 


such a family of brothers with clear heads and strong wills would 
have become famous in some other line. But there is too much 
padding in Mr. Reeves’s book. Nor, apparently, has he had access 
to family records, and it is with apology and hesitation that he 
introduces a good many of his anecdotes, They may or may not 
be true, but somehow they appear to him, if not to the critic, to 
make the narrative “ complete.” The founder of the Rothschild 
family was a dealer in coins and curiosities, named Amschel 
Moses, who lived at No. 152 in the Judengasse at Frankfort, 
He is said to have adopted the sign of the house—the Red Shield 
—asa surname. This man had a son named Mayer Amschel, 
who, by some strange perversity, had been intended for a theolo- 
gical student. Fortunately for him and his descendants he 
learnt the business of a banker with the firm of Oppenheim, 
in Hazover, and about the year 1770 returned to his native 
town of Frankfort, married Gudula Schnappe, who lived nearly 
to the middle of the present century, and set to work to make 
money and to lend it. Mr. Reeves disposes of a familiar 
story about the Elector of Hesse Cassel, and the ruse by 
which the cunning banker prevented that Prince's ruin at the 
hands of Napoleon's plundering legions. But it seems certain 
that the old banker did become the Elector’s financial adviser, 
negotiated loans for him, and eventually conveyed to Spain the 
—- which enabled the Duke of Wellington to pay our army. 

he real founder of the family’s greatness, dying in 1812, left five 
sons, who became the heads of five banking firms in London, 
Paris, Frankfort, Vienna, and Naples. We have no intention of 
going at length into the gigantic operations by which the 
Rothschilds were enabled to amass colossal fortunes, entertain 
kings, rule markets, crush pretenders and rivals, and almost 
dictate to Cabinets the terms of capitulation and peace. Some of 
their success is, no doubt, due to a faithful observance of their 
dying father’s injunction that they should remain united. And it 
is obvious that all the fraternal accord in the world would have 
availed nothing, had not each head at each capital been a man of 
the strongest sense, the most business-like habits, and the soundest 
judgment. It is also to their credit that their purses were always 
open to the calls of charity. Famines, hospitals, wars, the 
necessities of statesmen, the distress of widows and apprentices, 
were all so many occasions for the Rothschilds to draw bewilder- 
ing cheques and to hand over thousands of francs and thalers. 
‘Nor should we forget that the Rothschilds have distinguished 
themselves as judicious and munificent patrons of art. Yet it is no 
imputation on the members of a remarkable family to say that 
this kind of biography is not very elevating to read. We 
prefer a volume by Mr. Smiles and the struggles of engineers and 
mechanics to those of successful speculators; and an account of 
the spinning jenny, of the construction of a tunnel or a canal, and 
of the erection of a lighthouse, should rank before the most 
splendid success in bulling and bearing the market. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory financial achievement in these pages is the pro- 
vision for the indemnity exacted from the French by their con- 
querors in 1870-1, The credit of this transaction belongs in a 
great measure to Baron Alphonse, the present head of the Paris 
branch. It may be well that the reading public should be able to 
trace the steps by which the descendants of a dealer in odds and 
ends have come to be consulted by statesmen and to save a 
nascent Republic from bankruptcy. We may like also to hear 
how sizars rise to bishoprics and the sons of petty attorneys to 
the Bench and the Woolsack. But, as a rule, we prefer the lives 
of individuals who have done something besides dazzling and 
perplexing the Stock Exchange and the Bourse by a boundless 
command of capital or credit, or of both, 


OXFORD.* 


UIDES to University life have been not infrequent since the 
first Commissions, more than thirty years ago, made a Uni- 

versity education a matter less of patronage or privilege and more 
of simple choice than it had been, and since (as we think) Professor 
Montagu Burrows’s Pass and Class led the way. Mr. Stedman, 
the editor and in good part writer of the present work, says 
that it is “in form a reproduction of one published some years 
ago”; but he does not give the exact title ot this, and we do not 
ourselves remember it. The actual work is apparently adjusted 
to pretty recent dates; for changes as late as the spring of the 
present year are mentioned in it, and one at least of the writers 
speaks of having been “ up in the Seventies,” as a kind of test of 
veteranhood, while another or the same mentions the Oxford 
Spectator with a kind of awe as coming from the giant race before 
the Flood. To criticize a book of this sort is never very easy ; 
for, in order to do it,a man ought not only to be familiar with 
the University life of not a few successive University generations, 
which is itself rather ditlicult, but he ought to have been a member 
of many diflierent colleges, which is clearly impossible. But the 
most beautiful reviewer in the world can only give what he has; 
it is part of his beauty to supplement knowledge with “gum 
tion” ; and, even if his own advantages in the former way sho 
date from the antediluvian times when the Oxford Spectator was 
being written and Lord Randolph Churchill was a freshman, to 
adjust it as much as possible to changes since. 


. ‘ord, its Life and Schools, Edited A. M. M. Stedman. 
London, Bell & Sone by 
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A book of this kind usually, and almost necessarily, divides 
itself into two parts, of very unequal value and difficulty. The 
first concerns the actual curriculum of the University, the various 
examinations, and the scholarships, degrees, fellowships, and so 
forth, open to aspirants. The other concerns that “life” of the 

, intellectual, social, and other, which is sometimes almost 
entirely independent of examinations and degrees, which is some- 
times missed almost entirely by those who, in the popular phrase, 
“distinguish themselves” most, and which is sometimes (though 
both in morality and in truth we are able to say not often) enjoyed 
to the full by those whose University career was, according to 
scholastic standards, a dismal failure. 

The apparently simpler part of the book is not very well done 
here, with one remarkable exception. We do not know anything 
of Mr. Wells except that he is a Fellow and Tutor of Wadham ; but 
his article here on the Honour School of Litere Humaniores 
(“ Greats” par excellence) is quite remarkably good, is indeed one 
of the best things of the kind that we have ever seen. Its excellence 
may perhaps be not less apparent that the sister articles of the 
same kind are anything but good. That on the pass final schools 
might make the late Mr. Pattison smile a ghastly smile at its 
_ complete adjustment to the view he took of the humble passman 

generally. The ‘“* Mods” chapter is a little better, but not much. 
The sates of the jurisprudence article, Mr. Hall, unrestrained, it 
would seem, by his editor, has launched out into a kind of bad 
fellowship-essay on the past history of the study, and the law ex- 
aminations at other Universities (what in Diabolus’s name they 
have to do here Mr. Stedman or Mr. Hall must tell us), and has 
finished up with a little discussion on the professional value of the 
school ; all of which things we take leave to pronounce hopelessly 
impertinent in the proper sense of that word. The articles on the 
minor schools, mathematics, modern history, theology, and 
“ stinks ” do not sin in this peculiarly offensive way and are fairly 

A pleesant paper by Miss Katharine Gent on Lady 

argaret’s and its fellows deserves much commendation; but we 

do not perceive equal appropriateness in another on “ University 
Extension.” 

The truth is, however, that these introductions to schools are 
never of much good, unless the happen to be written with such 
unusual knack and insight as Mr. Wells's, to read which would 
have been an advantage to any Oxford man ever since “ Greats ” 
took its present, or something like its present, form. The mania 
for tinkering examinations puts all printed “tips” rapidly out of 
date; and, even if it did not,a man’s own tutor (unless he is 
either a very incompetent person or one of those heaven-sent, but 
inconvenient, oddities whose competence refuses to adjust itself to 
its actual business) will do him more good in a few minutes’ con- 
versation than a book can do in many hours’ painful reading and 
following of its precepts. It is somewhat different with general 
articles on “ life,” which, especially now that the number of 
University men is so greatly increased, and that the old arrange- 
ment of colleges as something like large families has become 
nearly impossible, are of very considerable use. They are of 
especial use, we should say, not so much to “men” as to the 
parents of men who have not themselves “ enjoyed the advantages,” 
as the phrase goes, “ of a University education.” As Mr. Stedman 
himself we think very truly, says, the most “ cruel ” mistakes—we 
should amplify the phrase into “the most cruel and the most idiotic 
mistakes”—are often made by such persons in regard to money 
allowances, to the habits of undergraduates, to the objects of a 
University education itself, and so forth. Reading such a book as 
this may perhaps save some such unhappy persons and their more 
unhappy sons from such mistakes, and, with some reservations to 


be made presently, it may help the sons themselves to avoid some 


unpleasant bévues, especially if they do not come from a public 
school, and have no friend immediately senior to themselves at 
Oxford before they go up. 

At the same time, no one can read this book without 
seeing how difficult it is for any one to write it. Here, 
for instance, are some of Mr. Stedman's weighty and pious 
words :—“ There are some rules of etiquette which a freshman is 
bound to observe. In returning the call of a senior man he must 
call till he finds him in, and must on no account leave a card, Nor 
must he return the hospitality of his seniors in his first term ; 
his attentions must be confined to his brother freshmen.” Now 
something like the rule contained in the last sentence is or was, 
we believe, pretty general at Oxford; but as for the doctrine 
which we have italicized, all we can say is that nothing like it has 
within any recent years prevailed at more than one of not the 
meanest of Oxford colleges. Again, “ Luncheon at Oxford is not 
80 sociable a meal as breakfast, nor is it so luxurious and plentiful.” 
This, again, is a rule which certainly is not universal. But the 
most singular statement is in reference to “wines.” “Oxford 
wines,” says Mr, Stedman, “ have seen their best days. Time was 
when a‘ big drunk ’ was looked upon as a serious duty incumbent 
upon any right-minded undergraduate. Such wines happen now 
once where they happened three times twelve years ago. . . . 
But still they exist, and when the college boat has bumped its 
bumps, or when a generous undergraduate has succeeded after 
many trials in passing his ‘ mods,’ the festive spirits of the college 
assemble.” Now this points to the same extraordinary confusion 
between wines and suppers which we have often noticed in lady 
novelists, but which we really did not expect in an Oxford man, 
What may be done or may have been done in some out-of-the- 
way colleges we cannot pretend to say; but it is certain that at 
Practically all the best colleges of Oxford “ big drunks” at wines, 


or wines of the ultra-festal kind, given to celebrate such events 
as Mr. Stedman mentions, have been inusitate, not merely for 
twelve, but for more than twenty, years. A good deal of hard 
drinking has gone on to quite recent times—may go on now for 
aught we know—at suppers. But a wine is at all } alters colleges 
on the usual dessert after dinner, which, not being supplied in 
Hall, is supplied in Junior Common Roon, if it exists, or else at a 
man’s own rooms. Studiously disposed persons are not likely to 
sit and soak over it, for they want to go and read; idly disposed 
persons know that if they sit too long they cannot get out to play 
pool, or otherwise disport themselves. A supper, of course, is 
quite a different matter; but if the orgie-wine revived after 
some thirty years’ disuse, it is a very curious fact, and we should 
like some evidence to support it. 

We have said that Mr. Stedman's remarks for the benefit of the 
British parent are sensible, and we repeat it. Practically we 
believe that when Major Pendennis enunciated that admirable 
doctrine about Arthur's allowance and the injudiciousness of “ stint- 
ing,” he was speaking the strictest sense, and that Pendennis would 
have got rather more than less into debt if he had been “ stinted.” 
But Mr. Stedman is specially writing for the benefit of a class of 
persons rather different from the Major—persons who are “ dealing 
with their own money,” and who, never having experienced the 
acute misery which being short of money causes to a man at Ox- 
ford, think it well that John or James shall “ exercise self-denial.” 
Short-sighted parents! The very least sum that the unhappy John 
or James can spend, however much self-denial he exercises, would 
keep him three times over at home, where also, if mere cramming 
is desired, he can do three times as much work. And the restric- 
tion to such a minimum will not only inflict on him misery which 
a “ hold cove” (as another character in the same immortal book 
has it) cannot conceive, but will practically deprive him of half 
the real benefit of his University life. For that benefit is not the 
acquisition of a generally heterogeneous and nearly always super- 
ficial acquaintance with various branches of learning arran 
by the taste and fancy of successive Boards of Studies in a decidedly 
clumsy curriculum. It is not (fortunately very few people now 
even think that it is) tufthunting and toadeating with a view to 
future profit. It cannot of necessity be, in any but a very few cases, 
the immediate acquisition of an actual income, It is something 
quite ditierent from all these. It is the living, at a time of life 
when life is most lived, of a life not entirely devoid of constraint, 
but free from irritating restriction, of a life almost devoid of care, 
furnished with all necessary luxuries, set off with almost all 
innocent delights as well of the nobler, as of the less noble, though 
equally harmless, kind. How can any man enjoy such a life 
when he is debating whether he can have a new pair of trousers 
and yet subscribe to the boat club, whether he must refuse in- 
vitations or leave them unreturned, on the one hand, or go without 
books which he ought to have, on the other? We hear a great 
deal about life at Oxford and Cambridge being made — 
more open to the multitude, more this, more that, more the other. 
For our part we are very sorry to hear it. There were always at 
all decent colleges situations in which really poor men, without 
feeling their poverty intolerably, could protit by University life 
to quite as large an extent as was at all good for the nation. As 
a rule, it is desirable that men should not go to Oxford or 
Cambridge at all unless they can live the full life of each and 
have at least some chance of continuing to live correspondingly 
afterwards. We don’t want to see England full of doubles of 
Jacques Vingtras; and we very much fear that it is to the 
multiplication of that unhappy self-portrait of one of the un- 
happiest of men that the cheapening and chastising of University 
life beyond a certain point tends, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN.* 


as effect of Russian fiction is mostly wretchedness. It matters 
little whether its tendency is optimistic as with Tolstoi, or 
pessimistic as with Gogol and Dostoieffsky and Turguenieff. Its 
results are nearly always the same. Merely to peruse it is to take 
on a fine gentlemanlike melancholy; to study it deeply is to be 
miserable for the rest of one’s days. This being the case it is 
with a feeling of agreeable surprise that we come upon the Simple 
Histoire of M. Ivan Gontcharotf. His name is new to us; but, as 
he has fallen into the hands of E. Halpérine, there is every chance 
that in no great while we shall know more than enough of it. 
Let us hasten to add that the acquaintance is worth making, and 
that M. Gontcharoff, if all his works are such cheerful reading as 
Simple Histoire, should presently possess a public out of Russia, 
and be not less popular with foreign critics than (we take it) he 
is with those of his own country. 

He is passably cynical, it is true; but his cynicism is good- 
tempered and lively, and he is so little addicted to realism that 
his work may fairly be described as good, sound comedy. He 
deals with types, not individuals; his material is not gory or 
otherwise unclean ; he laughs as he writes, and in the end his 
readers laugh with him. It takes them some little time to reali-e 

* Simple Histoire. Par Ivan Gontcharoff. Translated by E. Halpérine. 
Hachette. Paris: Perrin. 1887. 

My Husband and I. By Leo Tolstoi. London: Vizetelly. 1887. 

Prison Life in Siberia, By ¥edor Dostoieffsky. Translated by 
Sutherland-Edwards. London: Maxwell. 1887. 
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the fact that here is a Russian novelist who does not want to make 
their flesh creep; who has forgotten his Flaubert and is (apparently) 
not deeply interested in his Zola; who cares nothing for external 

irt, and is as proof against nightmares and hobgoblins as 
anybody can wish. But, when once they have realized it, 
they enjoy their author all the more for the delay. They are 

leased to watch him shooting folly as it flies, though he does it 
in the leisurely way peculiar to his brethren, and expends, if the 
truth must be told, more powder and shot than perhaps the game 
is worth. There is too much of him, no doubt; but he is always 
so bright and clever, his smile is so amiable, and his talent is so 
unobtrusive in itself, and is held so well in hand, that he is seldom 
or never tedious, C'est beaucoup dire, as they know who have 
had dealings (any or many) with the Russian novel. Even 
Tolstoi can be unreadable ; even Dostoieffsky invites to slumber; 
even Turguenieff—according to Mr. Howells the second greatest 
* fictionist ” that this globe has seen—even Turguenieff is no livelier 
than he should be. It is something to succeed where such men 
have failed ; and it is much to M. Gontcharoff’s credit that, not 
only he should have written to amuse, but also that he should 
prove not nearly so dull as was to have been expected. 

“Being a spirit,” says Mr. George Meredith, of the Spirit of 
Comedy, “ he hunts the spirit in men”; he “ conceives a definite 
situation for a number of characters, and rejects all accessories in 
the exclusive pursuit of them and their speech”; he “has not a 
thought of persuading you to believe in him,” but if you “ follow 
you will see.” That is M. Gontcharoff’s position; and the 
poseage might serve as the device of his Simple Histoire. He 

studied the tendency of the age; and, with not a little 
laughter, he shows it in operation. We may be sentimentalists, 

opines, but, however we show the complaint, we cannot 
escape the yawning pit of positivism. We sutler, of course; we 
strive, and we wriggle, and we resist; but the tendency is too 
much for us, and we have to succumb to its influence. He has 
two heroes, an old one and a young. The latter, a certain 
Alexander Fedoritch Adouieff, is the simplest, kindliest, most 
sentimental of modern youths; and in the first chapter we behold 
him quitting the maternal roof for Petersburg and the society of 
his uncle, Pietr Ivanovitch. Now Pietr Ivanovitch is pre- 
eminently the man of his epoch, He knows everything, he is 
interested in everything ; he eats intelligently, he drinks with gusto ; 
he is superior to emotion, does not recognize the possibility. of 
passion, presses his reason to his heart, and lives but to achieve 
success, to make money, and to compass power. In his hands 
Alexander is as wax. He does battle for his convictions, of 
course; but the tendency of the age, as incarnate in the elder 
man, is irresistible. He parts with illusion after illusion. He 
loves, and is betrayed; he is beloved, and he betrays; he writes 
prose and verse, and discovers that his talent is nil; he at- 
tempts seduction, and is foiled; he tries idleness, and grows 
sick of it; he angles for months on end, and is only the wearier 
of his life for the experience; and, after eight years of the 
capital, he returns to his province, and lapses naturally enough into 
hard work. Then, after a time, he returns to the capital, and finds 
the redoubtable Pietr Ivanovitch a good deal changed. He has 
reached the top of his fortune, but he has begun to be conscious 
that the reason is not omnipotent, and that life, it may be, has 
other things besides decorations and distinctions. exander, 
however, is too much in love with himself to take note of all this. 
He is of the present; Pietr Ivanovitch of the past. And we take 
leave of him at the acme of content, with orders raining upon him, 
and a reasonable match—with a dower of 300,000 roubles— 
arranged for him. More than that, he has discovered that Pietr 
Ivanovitch has been himself a sentimentalist of the most formida- 
ble type; and as he is able to restore to his uncle a mad and 
bleating love-letter some forty years old, he may fairly be said to 
have the best of it, while Pietr Ivanovitch, who appears to be 
on the eve of falling in love, after years of wedlock, with his wife, 
is made to t a spectacle at once amiable and ridiculous. By 
this time, no doubt, Alexander has done the same. The situation 
is as old as literature; but the decoration is new—at all events, is 
new as applied to Russian life and manners—and therein consists 
a part of the author’s merit. A part, but not all. His characters 
are admirably conceived and as admirably executed. As was but 
natural he has taken most pains with his two principals—with 
Alexander and Pietr Ivanovitch. But he has done excellently by 
all. The lackey Evsiei, for instance, and his mistress, Agrefena, 
are as good as need be; and so in their several ways are the 
parasite Anton Ivanitch, the false Nadinka, the devout and de- 
voted Anna Paulovna, the sentimental widow, Julia Tafaieva, 
and the kindly, the generous, the womanly Lisaveta Alexan- 
drovna, Among the several episodes of which the book is com- 
pacted, special mention must be made of the hero's three love 
affairs—with Nadinka, with Julia, and with the pretty girl he 
meets when he is out fishing. The treatment of the two first is 
masterly ; and the same may be said of that of the last scenes of 
the comedy—the apotheosis of Alexander and the relegation of 
Pietr Ivanovitch to the second place. The book, we should add, 
reminds us vaguely of L’Education Sentimentale and of the 
lighter novels of Charles de Bernard at one and the same time. 
But it is written in a kindlier spirit than either, and it may be left 
without much fear to stand on its own merits and to speak for 


The new volume of translations from Count Tolstoi is made 
3% short stories. With two of thesee—My Husband and I and 
Death of Ivan Ilittch—we dealt in our article on the 


novelist and such of his works as were known to us at the time; 
and we shall content ourselves just now with noting that both read 
better in French than they do in English. A third story, Poli. 
kouchka, we now read for the first time ; together with two o 
The Romance of a Horse and Two Generations, and a singularly 
vivid and moving picture of a sledge ride through a snow-storm, 
To our mind the best of the set is Zwo Generations, which 
sents some admirable studies of character, and brings home the 
difference between the bravaches of forty years back—reckless, 
valiant, drunken, superb, humane—and their descendants of to-day 
—polished, poe gp a trifle mean, a thought ungentlemanly, 
respectable even in their vices—with an effect we do not remember 
to have seen equalled elsewhere. The pathos of The Romance of a 
Horse is a little too pathetic ; but there are admirable touches in 
it, both of observation and invention, and to read it without emo- 
tion is difficult, to say the least of it. As for Polikouchka, we need 
only say of it that it contains some admirable pictures of character 
and manners, and that the effect of it is unnecessarily de i 
One lays it down with the old reflection that nothing is so unnatural 
as what is called naturalism, and that Shakspeare and Dickens, 
who gave us Mrs. Gamp and Falstaff, as well as Desdemona and 
Paul Dombey, knew more of life and had a finer sense of art than 
even the best of their successors. 

Dostoiefisky’s Jecollections of the Dead House is not new in 

lish. A version of it ap some six or eight years back 

under the title of Buried Alive. Dostoieffsky was practically un- 
known at the time, and the book, so far as we remember, attracted 
little notice. The present is a new translation by Mr. Sutherland- 
Edwards. It reads wel! enough, considered as English, and the 
facts it sets forth are poignautly interesting. Dostoieffsky worked 
from the life. He was himself a Siberian convict, and he has 
imparted to the story of his experiences that quality of strange 
and dreadful life which was his peculiar gift. If anybody doubts 
it he has but to turn to that horrible little masterpiece, the story 
of Akoulka’s husband, or to the chapters entitled severally “The 
Hospital,” “First Impressions,” “New Acquaintances,” and 
“Tsaiah Fomitch,” to have his doubts resolved at once and for 
ever. It may be that the process will be by no means to his 
liking ; but that is another affair. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


pee interest of Prebendary Row’s contribution to the already 
rather copious eschatological literature of the period is de- 
rived from the fact that he takes a line of his own. The battle 
has thus far been between those who defend what is known as 
Universalism and the believers in the endless torments of the 
wicked. Mr. Row finds a third possibility, and his inference from 
the New Testament is that the Gospel of the apostolic preachers 
only on very rare occasions contained denunciations of judgment, 
and that even these give no hint that the judgment threatened 
was a never-ending existence in never-ending misery. What he 
does find in the Synoptic Gospels is the affirmation that some 
awful form of destruction will overtake the irrecoverably wicked in 
the final judgment pronounced on each individual. We have given 
only Mr. Row’s conclusion, and regret that we have not space fora 
fuller consideration of an argument which includes almost all the 
aspects of this great question. The chapter on the reasons which 
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we have, independent of revelation, for believing in immortality 
is an especially interesting one ; but we do not quite understand 
him when he says that they only prove a future personality, and 
not absolute immortality. What is the difference between con- 
tinuous personality and absolute immortality? In another 
chapter, after noticing the vague and faint belief in the possibility 
of a post-mortem life, which is such a well-known feature of tho 
Old Testament, he draws attention, with some effect, to the much 
more vigorous faith and the far more definite conception of a 
future existence which appears only about two hundred years 
afterwards in the Books of the Maccabees. Mr. Row writes with 
much knowledge of the literature and history of this belief; he 
treats his authorities and his opponents with marked fairness, and 
his lucid arrangement makes out of his dark subject a readable 
book 


We venture to think that Dr. Pinnock’s literary executor has 
hardly been well advised in publishing the whole results of his 
“many years’ labour,” devoted to showing that ‘ the records of the 
rocks as well as of the monuments of Egypt and the East all bear 
their testimony to the Divine authorship of the sacred volume.” 
Half would have been greater than the whole, and the whole 
for the press. More careful 
editing, e.y., would not have allowed the Garden of Eden to be 
located at p. 24 in Central Asia, and at p. 28 in Armenia; and 
more friendly editing would have pruned many excrescences of 
expression, such as that Adam was “led by the persuasions of 
conjugal affection to participate in his wife's sinful felicity.” But 
per = to have applied the knife to all his feeble paraphrases of 
the Bible narrative would have been disrespectful to the author. 
Unfortunately for Dr. Pinnock’s posthumous reputation they are 
all published. 

here have been times, no doubt, when to publish the Book of 
Common Prayer and the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., printed 
in parallel columns, would have been more accurately described as 
supplying a want than at the present moment, when there is only 
one burning question. But Mr, Myres’s volume must always be a 
convenience, for it will enable both those who dread and those 
who desire a restoration, or at least a legalization, of the Book of 
1549 to see the differences at a glance, and how much and how 
— is involved in the change. 

f the Fernley Lecture on The Influence of Scepticism on Cha- 
racter was delivered at the City Road Chace last August, Mr. 
Watkinson must have been supported by relays of hearers and 
assisted by at least one reader, fur it would take not less than five 
hours to deliver as sermons are delivered. It is too long, and the 
reason of its excessive length is that the writer does not know 
when to drop a subject or anillustration. But he sees his position 
with clearness, and defends it with enthusiastic force. That there 
is a connexion of cause and effect between scepticism and im- 
morality most observers would admit, but all of them would not 

as to which was cause and which was effect. Mr. Watkinson, 
in fact, might do well to write 2 complementary essay on the 
influence of conduct on religious belief, and if he did he might 
find that many of the conspicuous modern sceptics who are made 
to illustrate the thesis of his first essay might be introduced again 
to point the moral of his second. 

anon Westcott has followed up his Christus Consummator 
with a set of sermons, in which he — the principles of the 
boundless life for men and for society, owed forth in that title 
to life in the family, the nation, the race, and the Church. 
the present volume, inspired by the manifold associations of the 
Abbey, his grasp of the great ideas of the spiritual life is no less 
firm and definite, and the acuteness and sympathy with which he 
applies them to the several manifestations of life, individual and 
corporate, have an interest with which it was hardly possible to 
invest his earlier and more abstract teaching. The tendency of 
his mind is towards generalization, and his power of expressing 
abstractions is equal to his hold of them; but when he is driven 
by the happy necessity of addressing a popular audience to con- 
crete his ideas and illustrate them by the features and the failures, 
the tendencies and the virtues of humanity in the relations he is 
considering, then he is at his best. Those who will take the 
trouble to master the first two of these sermons, which remind the 
reader both of the strength and of the style of Maurice (to whom 
as well as to Comte’s Politique Positive Canon Westcott acknow- 
ledges his obligations), will be rewarded by the delicacy of spiritual 
intuition with which they will find the ideas they have been 
absorbing instanced and illustrated in their own history as 
members of a family, a nation, a race, and a Church, In sub- 
sequent sermons he discusses with extreme acuteness of perception 
the Franciscan and the Quaker movements, pointing out the 
secret of their measure of success and the cause of their ulti- 
mate failure; and in the one on “ Present Problems” he goes 
out to meet the future with no distrust of its new conditions, 
and in full confidence that “the King of this World” will 
develop new agencies to meet new difficulties and dangers. There 
are plain-spoken and eloquent passages in this last sermon which 
we should like to quote, and everywhere there are felicities of 
expression which it is impossible for the reader not to pause and 
Notice, even while he is enjoying the a of being carried 
along by the deep current of Christian philosophy. 

To pass from the consideration of Canon Westcott’s sermons to 
those of Bishop Woodford is to come to a different plane of 
spiritual thought. Graceful, ingenious, and sometimes eloquent 
a8 they are, they fail to impress because they lack power. The 
texts are all chosen from the Old Testament, and the writer's 


method is to find either in the New Testament or in the thoughts 
and tendencies of to-day analogies to the incidents or phrases whi 
are his subjects. 

The Rey. Thomas Allin argues for Universalism on the Authority 
of Reason, the Fathers, and Holy ipture. He sums up the 
argument from reason in his preface, in which he states the 
difficulties of accepting either of the alternatives. He does not 
—_— to us to derive much support for his view from the Fathers, 

e quotes from a long list, including many of the greatest Patristic 
names, but is rarely able to produce more than an implied assent 
to his position. A categorical statement of the doctrine would 
perhaps be hard to find in their writings. 

Those who have any recollection of Dr. Kay's reputation at 
Oxford will welcome any results of his great learning and extraor- 
dinary industry. When he became Rector of Great Leghs, after 
his return from Calcutta, he seemed to the clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Chelmsford to be the proper person to preside over 
their New Testament Society, and the notes with which he enlight- 
ened the study of the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians 
have been edited and published by one of Dr. Kay’s personal friends 
as a memorial of the gatherings and the man. To judge from a 
very brief examination they must have lifted the Chelmstord meet- 
ings a good deal above the usual level of such conferences, for they 
are not only rich with the results of reading, but marked by a 
rather rare combination of spiritual — and common sense 
and expressed, as Biblical notes ought to be, in terse and pointed 
language. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Phillips Brooks's sermons will 
be prepared for his views, at once earnest, devout, and liberal, on 
the subject of Tolerance, a word which he prefers to Toleration as 
expressing a temper and not an act or policy, the fruit of it. It 
is, however, a virtue so easy to be mistaken about that he is wise 
in not leaving his opinions to be inferred, for most of those who do 
not think will assume the truth of Fox’s saying, that “the only 
foundation for tolerance is a degree of scepticism,” or of its con- 
verse, that men will always be intolerant when they are in earnest. 
Mr. Brooks cannot believe that good can come out of evil, or evil 
out of good, and he meets both assertions point to point. The first 
element of tolerance is positive conviction, and the second is sym- 
pathy with men of different convictions, The secret of the spirit 
of tolerance is the combination of the love of truth with the love 
of men, both for God's sake, and the intolerant man with his love 
of truth may be further on the road to tolerance than the easy- 
going inditferentist who does not care particularly for truth or men. 
This facile indulgence to all views must die in narrow positive 
conviction before it can be born again as the generous tolerance of 
the believing man. This is the history of Christian feeling in the 
past; the Puritan movement witnesses to it, the English Platonists 
exhibited every feature of it. If tolerance and religion are to co- 
exist in the future it will be because piety is deeper and belief 
more positive. Organizations and schemes will not give birth to the 
spirit, nor will common work beget sympathy unless men i 
their differences instead of sinking them, and freely consent that 
other men should hold and teach opinions they hate until they are 
won by reason to renounce them. This is Mr. Brooks’s philosophy 
of toleration, and his application of his principle is as generous 
and wise as his practical advice to the Godegint students to 
whom these two lectures were delivered. 

A Life of Moses, by the author of The Five Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, carries its own recommendation 
with it as far as the surroundings of the first part of the life are 
concerned, But Professor Rawlinson admits that for materials for 
the personal history of Moses he is dependent on sources accessible 
to all readers. It is from Scripture almost entirely that we must 
learn the facts of his life and form our estimate of his character. 
Josephus and Philo add details of doubtful credit, and they cannot 
be used as authorities without much care and acumen, and there 
is a passage of Artapanus, preserved by Eusebius, which may be 
of some help, but all three are at an immeasurable distance behind 
the Bible in historical value. The Professor goes so far as to sa 
that the four later books of the Pentateuch are autobi phical, 
the second, third, and fourth being by Moses’s own hand, and the 
fifth by a contemporary. This assertion of belief, of course, raises 
a question which would be out of place here if it were not for the 
consistency with which the author acts upon it. 

Nothing shows more cleariy the intellectual stature of Augustine 
than the way in which he has influenced all the great religious 
movements of Christendom and all the greatest religious leaders 
both within and without the Church. The University of Oxford 
has wisely recognized the universal and undying interest of the 
questions he discusses by adding the name of the greatest of the 
Christian Fathers to the list of authors who are studied by 
candidates for honours in its theological school. To those who 
remember Oxford in the “ forties,” it is as marvellous an advance 
on the Divinity examination of those days as any which modern 
Oxford presents to a middle-aged observer, and the selection of 
Augustine's Anti-Pelagian Treatises as judicious as many of the 
changes which meet with his approving criticism. For these 
treatises, carefully digested, eupply & conspicuous want in the 
clergy—namely, the power of dling popular questions in a 
philosophic way, without bigotry on the one hand, or fli 
on the other. It is necessary to be able to see that the shibboleths 
even of the most insignificant sects involve the deepest questions of 
Christian philosophy, and demand an adequate sense of their 
depth and greatness if they are to be treated or encountered with 
success, So that Oxford has done a service to the Church of 
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land in insisting on this equipment for the higher minds 
jo the memes the editure of this volume have done all 
that =? possible for students in the way of translation, arrangement, 
and analyses. 

After orl for some time out of print, Dr. Rudolf Stier's Words 
of the Angels has been re-issued, to the great satisfaction, we can- 
not doubt, of readers of his better-known work on The Words of 
the Risen Saviour, His comments are confined to the words of 
the angels mentioned in the New Testament, and it is a highly 
significant fact that out of the thirty-two recorded utterances of 
angels in these books nineteen occur in the Apocalypse. Dr. 
Stier limits the meaning of the word angel by excluding, ap- 
parently, the possibility of its ever standing for a human being, 
though in several places such a meaning is almost suggested, 
and its exclusion lowers the spiritual significance of Scripture 
and almost forbids a spiritual conception of human life. 

Mr. Cutts’s Dictionary of the Church of England is a useful 
little manual of subjects ecclesiastical, antiquarian, and parochial 
connected with the National Church. It makes no pretence to 
original research and. gives no authorities; but there are few 
points which arise in ordinary reading or experience on which 
any one but a student would not find information enough, and a 
very ingenious mode of classifying related topics often supplies a 

deal of continuous reading without impairing the ease of 
reference. The indications of ecclesiastical bias in it are perhaps 
too evident (for a dictionary, at all events, ought to be neutral) ; 
but it is only fair to add that the only serious misconception we have 
found is the curious assertion that George Fox “ undervalued the 
Bible.” Surely the writer of the article cannot have read George 
Fox's Journal. These are small blemishes, and do not diminish 
the value of this little dictionary to the _—— and for the pur- 

for which it was manifestly compiled. 

Mr. Ottley’s Rational Aspects of Revealed Truths, which might 
be more appropriately called “ Supernatural Aspects of Discovered 
Truths,” isa volume of addresses to the congregation of St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, on the difficulties of Christian belief in the present 
day. The writer disarms criticism by calling it a “meagre heap 
of filehed materials.” 

. Sundays at Balmoral is the title of a volume of sermons 

reached before the Queen by the late Principal Tulloch. They 
joven a good deal more than the negative merit of being almost 
entirely free from the local colouring and personal reference which 
must be a temptation to royal chaplains, and they rise above the 
level of pulpit exercises and ingenious applications to passing 
incidents. Sermons are nothing it not religious, and these spring 
evidently out of a varied and cultivated religious experience and 
deep human sympathy. They might have been preached anywhere 
and to any Christian congregation, for they all deal with topics 
which are only commonplace because they are of universal and 
eternal interest, and handle them in language always easy, never 
vulgar, and sometimes eloquent, with the mastery of a man who 
has passed through the phases of thought and feeling with which 
he illustrates his subject. 

Mr. Padgham says that the great fact we have to learn is that 
“Tn the midst of life we are in death.” People often say so, but 
what they really think is that in the midst of death they are in 
life. This is all wrong; everything is alive, even the mineral 
world is alive with action, and action is life. It is alive, with its 
“disintegrating, disinvolving, unwinding” action ever at work, 
alive as all matter is, for “no dead something of this kind can 
ever exist.” It is we, apparently, who are dead, blinded and 
eventually killed by “old theologies and crumbling creeds” on 
the one hand, and by the negations of “men of evolutionary and 

itivist ideas” on the other. These are the writer's antagonists. 

th classes misunderstand and misrepresent matter, and one of 
them denies spirit. The author alone sees the true nature of 
both—-their meeting-point, or perhaps identity, their destiny, or 
more truly their “condition.” For “eternity is now.” He writes, 
not for an esoteric circle, but for all who are dead, not “in 
trespasses and sins,” but in philosophy and theology. Yet we 
question whether the “ bewildered” multitude, who are neither 
“ physicists” nor theologians, will find their ideas about “ the 
nature of Life” much cleared by this mixture of Swedenborg and 
Professor Henry Drammond, even though the author's theory, 
he says, bears the same relation to previous theories that “the 
Copernican bears to all previous astronomical theses.” It is only 
fair to him to add that, though much that is true in his book is 
not new, and of much that is new we are quite unable to sa 
whether it is true or not, he leads his reader through his sienitoel 
metaphysical, and spiritual mists safely into the haven of the 
“ old theology ” at last. 

Mr. Rogers has discovered that the phrase “ Verily, verily ” occurs 
twenty-five times in the fourth gospel, and he thinks that these 
cannot be accidental repetitions, but mark the enunciation of a 
complete scheme of Christian doctrine. We are bound to say 
that he shows some grounds for his opinion in the sermons which 
he has written and published on the several texts. If they are 
not eloquent or original they are at least to the point, disfigured 
by no carelessness or want of taste, animated by genuine piety 
and conviction, and a sincere desire to persuade his hearers of the 
truths he has grasped himself, 


UNDERWOODS.* 


<2 title of this little volume of verse betrays a want of inven- 
tion somewhat surprising in the author of Treasure Island, 
It seems to invite the perils of challenge and comparison, and to 
indicate a confidence that might possibly be found to be less 
enviable than misplaced. These natural suggestions are com- 
pletely dissipated by the book itself. In what may be called a 
graceful disclaimer Mr. Stevenson bids us to like his title, which 
we may readily do without admiring his application of it; and 
we are bidden to like it though we like not a single line of his 
verse, which is altogether a vain supposition. The poems form two 
almost equal parts—the one “In English” and the other “In 
Scots.” Almost one-half of the short pieces in the first part is 
composed of addresses to the author's friends, many of them being 
of the kind that usually engages the diligence of reverent editors, 
and the annotation of obsequious commentators. These light and 
colloquial verses, with their sportive humour and faint enco- 
miastic flavour, offer a whimsical contrast to the ornate and 
stately diction of friendly epistles in the Jonsonian era. The 
skill in words, which is one of Mr. Stevenson’s attributes, is shown 
in a rather anxious research. It takes a studied, or overstudied 
form, passing from a dubious quaintness to most undoubted 
affectation. The odd infelicity, for instance, in the first line of 
some verses “To Andrew Lang” leads one to wonder what the 
public has to do with Mr. Lang's hair, just as Dr. Parr was moved 
to a similar inquiry when a reviewer was very busy with his 
wig. In a happier strain of fancy is a retrospect of romantic 
intluences entitled “Et tu in Arcadia vixisti” addressed to 
“RAMS, ”:— 
In ancient tales, O friend, thy spirit dwelt ; 
There, from of old, thy childhood passed ; 
High expectation, high delight and deeds, 
Thy fluttering heart with hope and terror moved. 
.... For thou with Tristram rod’st 
Or Bedevere, in farthest Lyonesse. 
Thou hadst a booth in Samarcand, whereat 
Side-looking Magians trafficked ; thence, by night, 
An Afreet snatched thee, and with wings upbore 
Beyond the Aral mount; or, hoping gain, 
Thou, with a jar of money, didst embark 
For Balsorah, by sea, 
Worthy of association with this are the delightful verses, “To 
Will H. Low,” in which an old theme is touched with fresh and 
graceful significance. Passing from this class of verse to poems in 
which the lyrical element is unimpeded, the most distinctive work 
in the volume is reached, setting apart the more humorous pieces 
in the Lothian dialect that form the second part. In such charm- 
ing examples of irrepressible song as “ A Visit from the Sea” and 
“ A Song of the Road” the poet obeys his own excellent injunc- 
tion :— 
Sing clearlier, Muse, or evermore be still, 
Sing truer or no longer sing! 
No more the voice of melancholy Jacques 
To wake a weeping echo in the hill ; 
But as the boy, the pirate of the spring, 
From the green elm a living linnet takes, 
One natural voice recapture—then be still. 


“ The pirate of the spring” is a little obscure, perhaps; but Mr. 
Stevenson’s response in “ A Song of the Road,” with its admirable 
philosophy and seductive lilt, is a song that deserves to live. As 
might be expected, the more characteristic of the poems reveal a 
certain measure of the finer qualities of the author's prose. There 
may be noted the light allusiveness, the playfulness that hints of 
irony, the reflectiveness blended with humour, and those more elu- 
sive and indefinable graces of personality that sometimes plead 
successfully in mitigation of faults which in less gifted writers are 
intolerable. Nevertheless, we are persuaded at times that verse is 
a medium of expression unfriendly to Mr. Stevenson’s genius and 
temperament, Among the meditative poems the most striking 
and individual is one commeacing with the couplet :— 
My body which my dungeon is, 
And yet my parks and pulaces. 

This curious philosophic descant on the poet's “ earthly house,” 
which might have for its text the verse of Coleridge, “ This body 
that does me grievous wrong,” is an ingenious example of intro- 
spective fancy sporting with its self-evolved train of pathetic and 
humorous images. 

The poems “In Scots,” taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Stevenson’s pleasant “ Note” of warning, must naturally induce 
great wariness in the critic. They are composed in the Lothian 
speech, that “illustrious and malleable tongue,” as to whose 
imminent extinction Mr. Stevenson expresses a most un-Lothian, 
or at least un-Scottish, indifference. ith the help, however, of 
a little guide to the pronunciation of the vowel sounds, pretixed 
to the poems, the reader need be under no apprehensions, and will 
find no serious drawbacks to his enjoyment. Of course, here and 
there, a word or a phrase may give him pause, as Mr. Stevenson 
himself admits in “ The Maker to Posterity ”:— 

It’s possible—it’s hardly mair— 

‘That some ane, ripin’ after lear— 

Some auld professor or young heir, 
If still there’s either— 

May find an’ read me an’ be sair 
Perplexed, puir brither ! 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: Chatto & 
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“What tongue does your auld bookie speak ?” 
He'll spier I, his mou to steik : 
“ No bein’ fit to write in Greek, 
I wrote in Lallan, 
Dear to the heart as the peat reek, 
Auld as Tantallon.” 
But Southron and Scot may equally delight in the capital song, 
“ A Mile an’ a Bittock,” in The Spaewite,” in the “ hee to Dr. 
John Brown,” and in “The Scotsman’s Return from Abroad "— 
an incredible circumstance, treated with considerable satirical 
humour. Many of us, in diverse circumstances, have experienced 
the charm of the convivial exercise celebrated with exquisite 
gusto in the tirst-named song :— 
A mile an’ a bittock, a mile or twa, 
Abiine the burn, ayont the law, 
Davie an’ Donal’ an’ Cherlie an’ a’, 
An’ the miine was shinin’ clearly ! 
Ane went hame wi’ the ither, an’ then 
The ither went hame wi’ the ither twa men, 
An’ baith wad return him the service again, 
An’ the miine was shinin’ clearly ! 
True to the life and very diverting are the various Ean 
views on Providence in “ The Blast,” “The Counterblast,” and 
“The Counterblast Ironical.” There is wit, moreover, as well as 
humour, in “My Conscience!” The persuasive and delicate 
sophistry of this 4. will certainly be condemned in certain 
uarters as demoralizing, though, after all, a —— ay to 
addicted to the study of metaphysics ought to find this re- 
monstrance peculiarly fascinating. To be very keen in the chill 
and silence of the night, and to be absent, like a policeman, when 
wanted, that’s “ My Conscience!” :— 
My conscience! whan my han’s were fu’, 
Whaur were ye then ? 
I ken it fine ; just waitin’ here, 
To gar the evil waur appear, 
To clart the guid, confiise the clear, 
Mis-ca’ the great, ‘ 
My conscience! an’ to raise a steer 
When a’s ower late. 
Altogether, there can be no sort of doubt that it is in these 
Scots poems that Mr. Stevenson is revealed, both as poet and 
artist. In the first section of his book he is, on the whole, a 
perturbed and dubious presence, ranging in narrow ways, and on 
occasions strangely afflicted; in the Lothian speech he is so 
admirably himself, we hope he will do more to perpetuate that 
malleable tongue. 


RECENT GEOGRAPHY.* 


+ lap Geographical Society has been so far successful in its 
crusade for a wider and more rational teaching of geography 
as to have secured a readership of geography at Oxford and the 
promise of one at Cambridge. The outlook, moreover, is so pro- 
mising as to induce Messrs. Macmillan & Co. to enter the tield 
with a new series of geographical text-books edited by Mr, 
Archibald Geikie, Director-General of the Geological Survey, 
and professedly based upon the Society's recommendations. Mr. 
Geikie’s first book, The Teaching of Geography, deals largely with 
the elementary stage of thesubject. Mr. Geikie treats his subject 
in its fullest acceptation. His general principles must commend 
themselves to every teacher who wants his pupils to form true 
conceptions of things, and not learn so many words. This 
volume is largely occupied with what is known in Germany as 
Heimatskunde, and as far as ible Mr. Geikie insists that this 
early teaching of what will ultimately lead up to geography must 

air teaching ; and so much of it as takes place inside the 
school must deal with concrete things, and not with lessons from 
& text-book. So far as the pupils are concerned, Mr. Geikie would 
dispense with books entirely. With the present race of teachers 
we fear this is impossible. Mr. Geikie has certainly begun at the 
right end, therefure, in attempting to teach the teachers. In this 
first serious attempt to exalt geography from the low estate 
it has hitherto occupied in English education, Mr. Geikie has 
taken liberal advantage of the German manuals on Heimatskunde 
hy Dr. Finger and other writers. He seems to us even to have 
gone beyond them in the multitude of subjects which he would 
include under that term, for which there is no English equivalent, 
but which may be described generally as a knowledge of the home 
district. He would seem to insist on a knowledge of the physiology 
of plants, of the anatomy of insects, certain sections of political 
economy, of history, of architecture, of archwology, of agricul- 
ture, and other subjects which old-fashioned teachers would be 
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disposed to as outside the pale of geography altogether. 
But the truth is that as taught in 
has somewhat — limits, and might be considered as the 
elements of general knowledge on a topographical basis. For most 
children this seems to us to be a very useful educational starting- 
point; in actual practice it will require great judiciousness, 
clear-headedness, and accurate knowledge on the of the 
teacher to prevent the subject becoming an unpalatable and un- 
digestible mass of unrelated knowledge and his pupils from 
developing into intolerable prigs. It seems to us very desirable 
that Mr. Geikie, or some equally competent man, should settle as. 
precisely as possible not only what may legitimately come within 
the geographical field, but also what ought to be included in 
Heimatskunde, or rather what ought to be excluded from it; 
otherwise geography may become a thing o* shreds and patches, 
instead of a closely-knit web of rela facts and principles. 
With some slight modification Mr. Geikie’s defnition of the sub- 
jects seems to us very nearly right; “it accepts,” he tells 

“ from these various sciences the facts which they determine 

the conclusions which they establish, but selects in preference 
those facts and conclusions which bear most closely upon man.” 
We should say, however, man as a former of states or com- 
munities, whilst the ever-varying topographical element must be 
constantly kept in view. But whatever objections might be made 
to some of the details in Mr. Geikie’s most suggestive volume, and 
while to us it seems to show some traces of haste, we welcome it. 
unreservedly as a long step upwards in the right direction. 

Mr. Geikie devotes the fast tive chapters, however, to directions 
for instruction in more advanced geography. These, so far 
as they go, seem to us entirely in the right direction. We 
are glad to find that throughout the book he lays so much 
stress on the value of good maps in geographical teaching, 
and upon the necessity of constant map-drawing on the part 
of the pupil. By map-drawing we do not mean mere map- 
copying, but mapping first from models, and ultimately from 
nature. It is of the greatest importance that pupils should be 
trained from the very first to read good maps, and in order to 
this they must master the significance of the ordinary method of 
representing the features of the earth's surface on the flat. We 
thoroughly agree with all Mr. Geikie says on the relative values 
of contour and shade for representing hill features; all eccentric 
and unusual methods for this purpose should be eschewed, as they 
will be of no use to the pupils in after life. With regard to pic- 
tures, which hold so prominent a place in the new geography, 
unlike Mr. Geikie, we are di to prefer large photagiegl 
(or photographs enlarged by the lantern) to diagrams, especially 
if the photographs can be accurately coloured ; for in geographical 
pictures absolute accuracy, as distinguished from mere artistic 
effect, is of prime importance. Hence the special value of Hélzel’s 

phical and historical series of pictures, most of which, we 

lieve, are from photographs. One other point in the preparation 
of pictures for geographical purposes ought to be attended to. 
These ought to represent not only the extraordinary and eccentric, 
but what is far more important, the ordinary and typical, features 
of the earth’s surface. Pictures suggest maps and atlases, in which, 
as produced in this country for educational pu 8, there is ample 
scope for reformation, not only in styleand method, but in the parti- 
cular aspects and features selected for cartographical representation. 
Space, however, forbids us going further in this direction, It is @ 
at matter that so excellent a ae in the way of reform 
as been made by so eminent a hand. We shall be anxious to see 
how in the future volumes Mr. Geikie applies his own principles, 
Meantime, until our training colleges and universities take the 
subject up on the new lines, it will be very uphill work for our 
teachers, as a body, to carry Mr. Geikie’s excellent s tions 
into practice. With few exceptions they entirely lack the neces- 


owledge. 

Te is not that this necessary knowl is not accessible enough 
in books. We have before us two volumes which ought to be o 
mine of information to teachers as well as to the general reader, 
M. Reclus’s The Earth and The Ocean have been long familiar ix 
an English dress. We are glad to have them in the handsome re- 
productions recently issued by Messrs. Virtue & Co., and edited by 
our leading English ethnologist, Professor A. H. Keane. Mr. Keane 
has done a good deal in the way of revision and addition, although 
he seems to us to have been somewhat hampered by considerations 
either of space or of expense. The revision of the work on “ the 
Ocean” has, as might have been expected, been more extensive 
than in the case of “ the Earth ”; for in recent years our knowledge 
of ocean depths, of ocean currents, and of ocean life has been very 
tly extended. The volume on “ the Ocean” includes also two 
a sections on the atmosphere and meteorology and on life, 
The two volumes may be accepted as containing a fairly om 

trustworthy, and highly interesting account of the great data 
principles of physical geography in its widest sense. ‘I'hey are, 
in fact, the general introductory volumes to M. Reclus’s well- 
known Universal Geography. ough not regen | written on 
the lines of the new geography, they contain much that must 
meet with the approval of its advocates. We therefore commend 
them heartily to the study of teachers desirous of rising above the 
old unprofitable level. abound with excellent maps and 
illustrations. 
Mr. J. Francon Williams's “ new and improved edition ” of the 
late Mr. William Hughes's Class-Book of Y Geography does 
not seem to us to be much the better for Mr. Williams's treat- 
ment. Mr. Hughes was one of the best geographers of his day, 
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and all his work was good, and still remains good, so far as it 

goes; but to bring it up to date would require a man of equal 

competence. It does not seem to us that Mr. Williams has the 

qualifications; and, so far as we can make out, his 

incipal additions to this class-book consist of long and mostly 
evant extracts or abstracts from other works, 

Professor Keane’s Geography i, the Malay Peninsula and 
mete is a carefully compiled, well-proportioned, 
and thoroughly useful manual, up to the latest date, and to some 
extent written on the new lines. It will be useful, not only for 
the schools of our Eastern colonies, but also as a general reference 
pac on the region treated. The map is poor, and the book is 
too dear. 

We hope it is not too late to refer to the handy reprint 
of Dr. Croll’s classical Climate and Time, and to his new com- 
ome volume, entitled Discussions on Climate and Cosmology. 

e cannot venture here to rediscuss Dr. Croll’s well-known 
theories; in the new volume he himself endeavours to reply 
to the many criticisms which these have called forth. Some 
of these criticisms were fair and honest enough, and difficult to 
answer; others, we regret to say, bore evidence of strong pre- 

udice, and even personal animosity. Whatever objections may 
fairly taken to certain of Dr. Croll’s positions, every honest 
scientific investigator will admit that his writings have had 
the most radical influence on cosmological speculation. In 
certain directions his influence has been nearly as great as that of 
Darwin's in biology. It is now allowed that, in speculating on 
the past condition of the earth, he has laid too much stress on 
cosmical causes, and made too little allowance for simple but 
influential geographical changes. But, when all deductions are 
made, there can be no doubt that Dr. Croll’s name will in the 
future be allotted a very high position in the science of our time. 
It will certainly be a reproach to our generation that a man who 
has spent his life in the disinterested pursuit of pure science, and 
that with such magnificent and far-reaching results, should, when 
incapacitated by infirm health and old age, be allowed only the 
miserable retiring pittance due to him as a servant of the Geological 
Survey—a pittance about equal to the hire of a day-labourer. 


THE MASK OF ANARCHY.* 


(Tous are several interesting circumstances connected with the 
Shelley Society’s latest publication that fully deserve the con- 
sideration they receive in the exhaustive editorial commentary with 
which Mr. Buxton Forman introduces the facsimile reproduction 
of the original manuscript of The Mask of Anarchy. The history 
of the MS. and its relations to existing versions of the poem are 
indeed not unimportant. Itis ten years since Mr. Forman, in his 
library edition of Shelley, was enabled to print The Mask of 
Anarchy from the identical copy which was transcribed by Mrs. 
Shelley under the poet's supervision for the use of Leigh Hunt, 
with the intention that it should appear in the Eraminer. As is 
well known, this intention was never carried out. When the 
oe did appear, it was by no means an accurate imprint of Mrs. 
helley’s transcription, as Mr. Forman pointed out when he pub- 
lished his own faithful version of what he naturally regarded as the 
sole authority for the text. Last winter, however, his theory of a 
dictated copy, bearing Shelley's autograph emendation, was “ blown 
to the winds,” as he now observes, by the discovery of Shelley’s 
own MS, through the public appeal of Mr. F. S. Ellis for volun- 
teer assistance in editing the projected Shelley Concordance. 
Strictly speaking, the holograph was never really lost, though it 
proved to be a great find for the Shelley Society. It had 
in 1825 from the hands of Mrs, Shelley, accompanied by a 
remarkable letter, into the possession of the late Sir John Bowring, 
with whose family it had securely remained until Mr. Lewin 
wring parted with both MS, and letter to their present owner, 
. Thomas J. Wise. The present facsimile appears to be as 
admirable an example of photo-lithography as any of the excellent 
reproductions of the Shelley Society. Mr. Forman’s careful and 
punctilious method is obviously fruitful of good results in com- 
paring the original with the printed versions of the poem. Despite 
certain deductions to be made from his conclusions, it is impossible 
not to admire the patience and zeal observable in his textual criti- 
cism. Nothing is too minute for his vigilance, nothing too obscure 
for his elucidation. In ore —_ he is really eloquent on the value 
of a triplet of hyphens, or dotted pause, and though it is easy to 
smile at the vehemence of his conviction, we thoroughly agree with 
his estimate of this particular form of emphasis. He is equally 
ingenious when discussing varying or rejected readings, or weigh- 
synonyms, or dilating on the nice conduct of a comma and the 
right understanding of a period. His handling of these delicate 

matters shows how well he is qualified to 

Distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side. 

Before d with one or two points in Mr. Forman’s remarks 
on the holograph of The Mask of Anarchy, it is necessary to refer 
to an unwarrantable assumption contained in a note appended 
to a quotation from a letter addressed by Shelley to — 
shortly after the affair at Manchester which inspired The 
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Mask of Anarchy. It was, perhaps, too much to expect that 
even Mr. Forman should be oe just to Thomas Love Peacock, 
though we readily believe that in this instance he has merely mis- 
apprehended his text. It seems, however, to be an article of faith 
with many members of the Shelley Society to acclaim the views 
or statements of any, the most irresponsible, nincompoop, if only 
they oppose those of the one witness to Shelley's life whose judg- 
ment and honesty are above suspicion. Peacock’s shrewd sense 
and satire naturally brought upon him the hatred and fear of 
the female bigots and male prigs who surrounded the poet at 
Bracknell. Naturally, also, the spiritual descendants and co- 
heirs of the Boinvilles and Newtons, whose opinion of Peacock’s 
scholarship Mr. Dowden thought it worth while to record as if it 
were something imperishably precious, do not forget and never have 
forgiven Peacock’s manly justification of Lord Eldon’s Chancery 
judgment and his unanswerable and equally manly defence of 
Harriet Shelley. Following so speedily on the ridiculous esti- 
mate of Peacock given in the lley Primer, Mr. Forman’s 
little contribution may go far to justify disinterested students 
of Shelley in regarding the propaganda of the Shelley Society 
as the inspiration of a clique. Returning to The Mask of 
Anarchy, Mr. Forman compares Shelley's letter to Ollier, dated 
6 Sept., 1819, in which allusion is made to the Manchester meet- 
ing, with one to Peacock written three days later. In the former 
there is a line quoted from the Cenci—‘Something must 
be done. What, yet I know not”—and because Shelley does 
not repeat the quotation in his letter to Peacock on 
the same subject, Mr. Forman adds:—* Note the curious way in 
which the Cenci words quoted to Ollier are put in plain prose for 
the unsympathizing Peacock, the ‘nursling of the exact and 
superficial school in poetry.’” The inference left to the reader is 
that Shelley was not sure of Peacock’s sympathy, because of the 
notorious difference between their respective opinions on the 
subject of modern poetry. This is equivalent to saying that a 
difference on a question of taste must deprive friends ot perfect 
accord in all other particulars. As a matter of fact, Shelley's 
letter to Peacock reveals the fullest assurance of sympathy, and 
what Mr. Forman thinks is “ plain prose,” for lack of a line from 
the Cenci which so accomplished a letter-writer would not think of 
repeating within three days, is in reality much warmer, and much 
more emphatic, than the letter to Ollier. 

After this specimen of Mr. Forman’s reasoning a few ym ye 
of his criticism may suffice. In the sixth stanza of The Mask of 
Anarchy there is a representation of Hypocrisy :— 

Clothed with the Bible, as with light, 

And the shadows of the night. 
Mr. Forman boggles dreadfully with these plain lines, “ cannot 
with any security explain” them, and after a whole page of com- 
ment gets “no forrarder.” His remarks forcibly recall the objec- 
tion solemnly urged by another Shelley commentator—never was 
poet so unhappy !—against the eighth stanza :— 

Last came Anarchy ; he rode 

On a white horse splashed with blood ; 

He was pale even to the lips, 

Like Death in the Apocalypse. 
Here the poet was wrong, we are told, for it was the horse, not 
the rider, that was white; which Shelley, of course, knew as well 
as his critic, and indeed his verses prove it. He made the rider 
white also on the sound principle that guided the great literary 
exemplar of his youth, If there had been anything to gain by 
making him blue, or black and blue, like Lewis blue he would 
have made him, ‘There is altogether a good deal of incon- 
sequential inference and barren disquisition in Mr, Forman’s 
commentary. The great question as to whether the holograph 
is superior in authority to the so-called Hunt MS. is left 
somewhat doubtful. r. Forman defends with considerable 
spirit the rejection in his own edition of the stanza “ Ho: 
oxen have a home,” which Mrs. Shelley printed, though the holo- 
graph gives it, and Hunt's copy omitted it. In another place 
(stanza liv.) Mr. Forman inclines towards a reading in the holo- 
graph, which ap in Mrs, Shelley’s edition, though it differs 
tom the Hunt MS. His reason for this apparent inconsistency 
does not seem convincing (pp. 24-25.) It is curious, also, that 
Mr. Forman does not hesitate to accept a palpable improvement 
in stanza Ixxxix. of the holograph, thus showing that his faith 
in the Hunt copy does not embrace acceptance of bad metre. 
By way of conclusion we have an edifying account of a talk 
about Shelley between Mr. H. M. Stanley and a member of 
the Shelley Society, which occurred in a sleeping-car on an 
Italian railway. Mr. Stanley is reported to have observed, with 
charming candour, “Iam afraid I am a poorly educated man; 
but Shelley, I take it, wrote for such, and not (begging your 
pardon) for the literary connoisseurs who now take him up, 
pmo wes puff, and dissect him.” Then he proceeded to tell the 
helleyite—“a funny people, you Shelleyites”—that the Soci 
was playing unconsciously with fire, and, by “spreading Shelley, 
were stirring up Socialism. The notion that Shelley wrote for 
the uneducated seems to have tly disturbed Mr, Forman, who 
calls Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth to witness that it cannot, 
cannot be so. As to the danger of ing Shelley, he re- 
futes Mr. Stanley by citing the fine stanzas from Zhe Mask of 
Anarchy commencing 


Let the laws of your own land, 
Good or ill, between ye stand, &c. 


The whole. incident is a pretty example of chatter about Shelley- 
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Considering Mr. Stanley’s diffidence, and his incom acquaint- 

ance with the mission of the Shelley Society, it is not a little 

entertaining that Mr. Forman should consider his opinions 

“extremely interesting.” How would he appraise, it would be 
nt to know, the opinion of a distinguished person who 
ned to be absolutely ignorant of the subject ? 


THE COMMONHEALTH.* 


R. RICHARDSON’S name is familiar as that of a very well 
intentioned crotcheteer, whose crotchets, frequently absurd, 
are redeemed by much real knowledge and generally excellent 
objects from the well-deserved ridicule which might otherwise 
attend them. The first of these essays, entitled the “ Seed Time of 
Health,” opens in a strain of somewhat highly-pitched hyperbole, 
which is certainly not conducive to lucidity, however poetic it 
may be. Dr. Richardson goes too far when, speaking of our own 
times, he asks, “where is there a healthy child”? and answers, 
“T have never seen one; I might search through the length and 
breadth of the island, 1 could not find one.” That he will not 
find a moral and intellectual model conjoined to ideally perfect 
and healthy features, bones, muscles, and organs, is certain; but if 
every child that one sees has some latent physical defect tending 
to embitter existence or shorten life, whence, we may well ask, 
come the nonagenarians, who exhibit nothing pathological beyond 
an evenly balanced and progressive impairment of strength and 
function, and who ultimately die, very much as an unwound watch 
stops, because the mainspring has uncoiled to its fullest extent. 
We have seen a man of over seventy work the livelong day in 
the hayfield, and jump a flight of hurdles in the evening, notwith- 
standing potations of cider that would make Dr. Richardson weep 
tears in equal quantity, and we can only conclude that if any 
such gloomy diagnosis and prognosis, as Dr. Richardson holds 
to be inevitable, had been made of this man’s bodily state when 
a child, his subsequent career would have practically falsified 
them. The author is on much surer ground when he points to 
the fearful bills of infantile and premature mortality, and traces 
these evils to their preventible causes—preventible, not as re- 
the individual, but the race—and candidly makes the fol- 
wing confession :—“ State physicians tender their remedies for 
such families of nations, and call themselves curers, as if that 
could be cured, which is nature pursuing her merciless course 
towards her merciful dispensations, in correction of those who 
have outraged her.” Again, he strikes a true, if an exaggerated, 
keynote when he says, “I want to point to health as the all- 
in-all to man, the gate of life, leading to the truly good in poli- 
tics, art, science, letters—ay, and religion, not less than the 
least of everything”; and also a few lines further on, when 
he says, “ we have no shame, when our young die.” Excep- 
tion must be taken on pathological grounds to the opinion 
that all zymotic diseases are in the strict sense of the term 
hereditary, or that persons can spontaneously generate such 
poisons as typhoid, diphtheria, or scarlatina, the case quoted as 
analogous—that of the cobra, secreting an alkaloidal poison— 
being utterly misleading, as the cobra does not poison itself, 
What undoubtedly may be inherited is a body which is more than 
usually vulnerable to, and offers a more than usually fertile field 
for, the development of some special form of invading poisonous 
germ, which is a very different thing from inheriting the germs 
themselves. There are, however, diseases in which there is every 
reason to believe that the actual germs—the contagium vivum— 
are directly transmitted from parent to child. Perhaps the most 
excellent remarks in this essay are those on the inflicted perils of 
childhood, in which the blundering ignorance of the nursery, 
school cramming, brutal parental punishment, and all that makes 
many a one who survives it look back to childhood as to an 
earthly hell are portrayed in all their true and hideous colours. The 
author unfortunately seems to contradict himself in the following 
passages. At p. 44 he says:—“ Little fear, I think, is there amongst 
us that the soul should be so much stronger than the body, and 
80 greatly prevail over it, that it should agitate the whole in- 
wardly, and by ardent application to learned pursuits cause the 
body to waste away.” At p. 110 we read:—“I confess I stand 
Sey ageelied at the injury to mental and physical life which I 
see being perpetrated by competition in the name of learning.” 
The theme of many of these essays is, indeed, mainly the mischief 
that results from this competition; and here we heartily agree 
With the author. His training as a scientific physician gives him 
in this respect a distinct advantage over even such a renowned 
reformer as Mr. Chadwick, and places him far ahead of any mere 
doctrinaire philanthropist. The latter kind of person, who is = 
ticularly clamorous in these days, is usually too ignorant of or 
too complacently superior to the ph siological and pathologi 
ts in the great problems of life to enable him to com- 
egg i , who, if a faddist, is at any rate not 
t. 


By B. W. Richardson, M.D. London: Longmans 
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LITERATURE OF BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


We. have already noticed at some length the Letters of 
Cardinal Granvelle, published under the auspices of the 
Belgian Royal Academy, by M. Oharles Piot, chief archivist of 
the kingdom. The fifth volume of this collection (1), containing 
letters written in 1574 and 1575, has now a In this 
volume we find Granvelle acting as mediator between the King 
and the people, and as the determined antagonist of the Duke of 
Alva; while Philip II. continues to give offence by his intense 
prejudices and by his tardiness in forming and in carrying out his 
plans. To this tardiness, as well as to the ill-advised and 
impolitic measures of the Spanish King, must the revolt of the 
Low Countries be attributed. 

Provost Morillon’s letters to the Cardinal reveal the failings and 
defects of several leading personages of the period, such as Oount 
d’Aerschot, Viglius, and others, and make even Requesens appear 
in a very unfavourable light by reason of his unceasing en- 
deavours to enrich himself at other people's expense, and of his 
insolent conduct towards the Belgians, whom he always treated in 
the most contemptuous way. These letters also furnish us with some 
interesting information about the policy of Queen Elizabeth of 
England, who openly acknowledged to d’Aubigny, Requesens’ 
am or, that she could not refuse to send troops to the aid of 
the Prince of Orange. Nevertheless, on the 21st of December, 
1574, Morillon writes to Granvelle :—“ L’advocat fiscal de Brabant 
qui at opinion a si l'on scavoit traicter politiquement avec 
la Royne d’Angleterre, qu'il seroit facile la reduire & nostre 
ancienne et catholicque Religion” (p. 288). On the other hand, 
the English Ambassador “ s’en vad fort content et festoié de son 
excellence”; but fears are expressed “qu'il nous trompera, car 
c’est eungne fine pice et créature de Sicel [Cecil] qui est conte 
et commande a la Royne.” We cannot dismiss this volume with- 
out calling attention to the excellent list given by M. Piot of the 
chief events regarding which the publication of this correspondence 
has afforded new information; many of these events are closely 
connected with English history. 

In this same collection of Chroniques inédites M. Piot has 
also published L’histoire des troubles des Pays-Bas, par Messire 
Renon de France (2). Since 1841 the Belgian Government had 
the intention of printing Renon’s manuscript entitled “ Histoire 
des causes de la désunion, révoltes, et altérations des Pais Bas”; 
but various causes prevented the carrying out of this project. 
Renon de France was President of the Council of Artois, and, 
later on, of the Grand Council of Malines; he wrote his work 
between the years 1606 and 1613. The first volume, now before 
us, treats of events from 1559 to 1575. Renon naturally writes 
from a Royalist point of view; but he does not attempt to justify 
the violent measures of the Duke of Alva, nor is he blind to the 
faults of the clergy in the sixteenth century. All important 
events are correctly and impartially recorded; but the chief in- 
terest of the volume lies in the immense number of little incidents 
which are not mentioned in other works, but which are invaluable 
to any one who wishes to study the manners and customs of the 
period. M. Piot’s notes are very useful in explaining the many 
allusions in the text to contemporary events. 

A few historical and literary works published in 1885 and 
1886 have still to be noticed. ‘The first to claim our attention are 
two manuals on general history by Professor Van der Kindere, of 
Brussels University (3, 4). The author traces very carefully the 

rogress of civilization during the periods of which he treats ; but 
in the volume on contemporary history events are judged from @ 
standpoint too exclusively Belgian. 

M. Henrard’s Henri IV. et la Princesse de Condé (5), is the 
record of a most complicated intrigue, bristling with strange 
adventures and powerful dramatic scenes, It contains a capital 
sketch of Archduke Albert’s policy as Governor of the Low 
Countries; but the author places too much reliance on Court 
gossip, and on such works as the memoirs of Countess Conti, &c, 

In Professor Frédericq’s work on the history of the Low 
Countries at the time of Charles V.(6) we find many popular 
songs and extracts from plays, which show us, better than any- 
thing else could do, what were the ideas and feelings prevalent 
among the lower classes in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The book is well written, and much care has been taken in paint- 
ing the manners of people in the various ranks of life, 

Le Mexique, by M.de Schrynmakers (7), formerly an officer of 
the Belgian army in Mexico, is a simple but touching narrati 
by an eye-witness of the events which ended in the tragic 
of the ill-fated Maximilian. 

We cannot do more than mention M. Van den Gheyn's Essais 


de mythologie et de philologie comparées, which contain little that 
1s new. 


(1) Bruxelles: Hayez. 
(2) Bruxelles: Hayez. 
(3) Histoire de Pantiquité. Bruxelles: Lebtgue. 
(4) Histoire contemporaine. Bruxelles: Lebégue. 
(5) Bruxelles: Muquardt (Merzbach : Falk). 
e (6) De Nederlanden onder Keizer Karel. Paul Frédericg. Gent: Jul. 
oste. 


Le Mexique ; histoire de ( établissement et de la chate de l' empire de 
Bruxelles ; Castagnac. 
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ON TEACHING ENGLISH.* 


Te and rhetoric are, no doubt, closely connected ; and the 
habit which Scotch Universities in particular have of com- 
bining the teaching of the two in a single chair is no doubt de- 
fensible “in the aibstract.” We are not so sure that it is equally 
defensible from the concrete example of Emeritus Professor Bain. 
The Professor's philosophical handbooks, if not instinct with any 
remarkable originality, show a clear comprehension of certain 
lines of philosophical thought and a considerable faculty of de- 
scribing and expounding even those which are not the expounder’s 
own, e can hardly say so much of his handbooks of litera- 
ture and what is eukwerdly called “composition.” The differ- 
ence between such teaching of English as is — at all in 
England and the very voluminous teaching of it which is given in 
Scotland is curious and striking. In the former case instruction 
hitherto (and we own that we think it far the best plan) has been 
confined to the reading of the best models, to practice in essay 
writing, and to the inculcation of analogical rules from the stricter 
grammars of Latin and Greek. In Scotland, whether from a 
sense of unfamiliarity, or from a stricter notion of the becoming, 
‘endeavours have constantly been made to begin the matter at the 
other end—to philosophize and systematize English grammar 
itself, and to analyse and expound the English sentence as it 
ought to be rather than as it is. And of these attempts 
Professor Bain has himself been the great leader. We re- 
member an Englishman once taking up the Professor's Grammar, 
which a set of unfortunate little Scotch souls were learn- 
ing, and turning eyes of ineffable reproach on their instructor. 
The instructor shru his shoulders, and answered simply 
but victoriously, “ of them at least will go from here to 
Aberdeen.” There was nothing more to be said in the case and 
circumstances. But generally, and having no regard to special 
final causes, we fear we must say that we do not think the kind of 
instruction good either in the earlier books which usher this in, or 
in this volume itself. Its discussions of style, of the definition of 
poetry, of method, and so forth, appear to us at once fatally cut- 
end-dried, and unduly adventurous in generalization, both faults 
being the result of the forcible substitution of, or attempt to sub- 
stitute, dogma for aisthesis in a matter almost purely sesthetic. We 
must own, further, that such criticism as this—“‘ Rainawakened 
flowers’ is a happy condensation calculated to recall a pleasant 
situation, and to aggrandize it at the same time, as is the purpose 
of poetical language ”—appears to us to be singularly futile and 
sterile, It is like the expositions of a rather below-the-ave 
sermon, correct enough, respectable enough, but absolutely devoid 
of real instruction or edification to any intelligent soul alive. Still, 
there may be souls alive whocan profit by it, and, if so, Professor 
Bain is there to supply it in any required quantities. 


THE HANDSOOK FOR LIFE ASSURERS.t 


Barre the years which have ela since the publication 
in 1842 of the first edition of Mr. Jardine Henry’s Handbook, 
so many changes have taken place in the field of life assurance, 
that the present volume may be useful to all who care for the 
subject to which it is devoted, and indeed all persons who have 
not the present means of making provision for those who are 
to come after them and may require support should be interested 
init. But although in the last forty or fifty years the business 
of life insurance has greatly increased in extent and importance 
doth in England, its Colonies, and on the Continent, and espe- 
cially in the United States of America, it has by no means 
reached the point dictated by prudence to the vast classes of = 
fessional and commercial men, and all who have to work for their 
incomes, to whom in most cases it affords the only means of 
securing a position of comfort for their surviving families. Mr. 
Jardine Henry is known as the author of the “Government 
Annuity” “Commutation” Tables, and has now brought 
together in a small compass a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion in a much amplified new edition of his former book, He 
traces historically the origin of life assurance from the old Tontines, 
and from the early government annuities, which first led to con- 
sideration for practical purposes of the probable duration of human 
life, Yet it was not until after the foundation of the old English 
Equitable Life Office in 1762, when for the first time premiums 
were calculated upon a scientific basis of experience, that any sure 
and certain progress can be said to have been made. Nor were 
the tables at first employed so accurate as those upon which after 
many years of extended experience and more exact corrections, 
reliance can now be confidently placed. 

The total number of Life Offices now actually doing business in 
this country is said to be eighty—not more than were in exist- 
ence in 1842, but of course with a much larger amount of in- 
surances. But in making this statement Mr. Jardine Henry must 
have made some mistake in his figures; forin point of fact ninety- 
six life offices reported in 1886, and the number of offices doing 

iness, now or very recently, is not less than one hundred. As 
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stated in the Insurance Register for 1887, no less than 178 offices 
have ceased to exist, by transference to or amalgamation with 
other offices, Of these more than one-third perished before com- 
pleting their fifth year, and more than one-half before the comple- 
tion of their tenth year. In 1842 the estimated number of policies 
‘was 200,000, each for an average amount of 638/., making together 
the sum of 134 millions at that time insured, and this was in- 

to 200 millions in 1856, and again to more than 400 
millions insured by British Companies in 1886, In the United 
States of America it is gratifying to find that the advance has 
been still more rapid. eir oldest office is said to have onl 
commenced business in the year 1843, and yetin 1884 as nea 
as 300 millions was insured, but with a lower average amount 
for each policy than in England; and the American offices are 
now making large additions to their business. 

The tables of the expectation of life now in use come probably 
as closely to the truth as is practicable. It may fairly be assumed 
that no material change in the average of human life has taken 
place at least since the earliest commencement of civilization; 
and, notwithstanding the greater attention given to sanitary pre- 
cautions, and the general increase in sobriety, the average ex- 

tation of life does not appear to have improved in England 
uring the present century. This apparent paradox may perhaps 
be best explained by reflecting that more weakly lives are now 
reared to reach the stage of manhood; so that the survival, up 
to a certain point at least, is not always that of those who are 
the fittest and the most likely to attain longevity, and the average 
is thus kept down. 

The general "> and practice of life assurance are ex- 
pounded by Mr. Jardine Henry, and the General Directory of 

ife Assurance Offices is conveniently arranged and is full of 
useful information upon every particular which it is desirable 
for an intending insurer to know; and this is supplemented by 
an analysis of the latest returns made by British Companies to 
the Board of Trade, under the Life Assurance Act of 1870, and 
in this way the information supplied is brought down to the 
most recent date; but the book is disfigured by the introduction 
of some political opinions which are quite out of place in a work 
of this description, 


SPRAINS.* 


HIS work has appeared at an a riate period, and the 
T subject is very Sestiy chosen. he ae Ay or branch of 
surgery has been so comparatively overlooked or neglected as that 
of sprains and their attendant evils. ‘These injuries have too often 
been examined and lightly dismissed with a few suggestions and 
injunctions; to foment the painful part and then use some house- 
hold liniment, and all would be soon well. But in some instances 
this hopeful and easy termination did not take place, and the un- 
fortunate result of this insouciance was, that the friends of the 
patient would take him or her to some notable bone-setter, who, 
after some rather rough and mysterious manipulations (during 
which an audible snap or click would be heard), would give his 
opinion that a bone had been out of place, and calling attention to 
the sound, which naturally made a strong impression on the suf- 
ferer and the bystanders, This in some cases was followed by 
ey or immediate relief, and the restoration of the functions of 
the injured joint, all going to the credit of the bone-setter and the 
unmeasured condemnation of the surgeon. 

So far back as half a century have these bone-setters been in 
existence in the large and populous centres of the manufacturing 
districts, and each became locally famous for the unquestion- 
able skill and daring with which he handled many cases of 
crippled and injured joints, At the same time disastrous results 
occurred where there was actual disease, which of course they were 
unable to diagnose, and these gradually drifted into the hospitals 
to receive skilled treatment—frequently too late—or became for- 
gotten. Their modes of treatment were always reserved as a trade 
secret; and this also from its secresy added to their reputation 
and notoriety. No effort was made until about 1870 or 1871 to 
ascertain these methods of treatment and consequent successes, 
At that time Sir James Paget drew the attention of the pro- 
fession to the necessity for investigation, and the rescue of this 
branch of 8 from these empirics to skilled and educated 
medical men. Not having sufficient time to follow out this 
inquiry, the matter was n up by Dr. Wharton Hood, who 
published, in the columns of the et, & very complete and accu- 
rate account of their modes of treatment. From this date this 
class of injuries may be said to have been rescued from the 
unqualified band, and the profession aroused to a sense of its 
apathy and indifference. The issue of this work is a proof of 
the awakened interest, and it is a remarkably good specimen of 
the printer's handicraft—of clear type, convenient size, and well 
arranged. The divisions, or subjects, are brought into prominence 
and made easy to find by a judicious use of blacker letters, 
which will prove most useful, in addition to the index, which 
would bear a further enlargement. In no previous work has 
the cause and results of sprains been so carefully demonstrated. 
A most valuable chapter is that on diagnosis, and it will be 
read with great interest and benefit. As to treatment, the 


* Sprains; _ their nope and Treatment. By G. W. Mansell 
Moulin, M.A. M.D. Oxon., #.R.C.S. England. London: H. K. Lewis. 


t+ The Handbook for c- Assurers. By Jardine Henry. New Edition. 
Edinburgh : Maclachlan & Stewart. 1887. 
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author would seem to incline to and adopt the hydropathic 
to a large extent, almost to the exclusion many 
remedies of unquestionable efficiency, one of which may be 
named the Rhus toxicodendron, firstly as a lotion, and subse- 
quently in the form of a liniment. The mischievous effect of 
arnica, except in the very earliest period, is very properly pointed 
out. The necessity of an accurate decision as to the duration of 
rest is most important, followed by moderate and careful move- 
ment. All these points are clearly indicated. The chapter on 
massage is of very considerable interest, and beyond all doubt 
by its use relief to a limited number of cases is afforded. Any 
one who has been in India can bear testimony to the wonderful 
comfort and relief from muscular fatigue produced by those soft- 
handed and gentle shampooers; and this, developed into a 
scientific system under the name of massage, has a strong claim 
for its employment. The later chapters, on contraction of the 
fingers, muscular contraction, and wasting, are well written, but 
come more particularly within the domain of orthopedic surgery. 
Unquestionably the author has spared no pains to elucidate his 
inions and treatment, and this volume will be welcomed as a 
valuable contribution upon a subject which previously has received 
scant attention, 


QUIN.* 


ONE the veriest lumber of the bookstalls, theatrical memoirs 
have of Jate become coveted ions. From the biblio- 
graphical standpoint, the comparative rarity of these works, as of 
others bearing upon social history, art, and literature in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, is ascribable to the demand from 
America. Intrinsically early theatrical memoirs are inaccurate, 
slovenly, and misleading. ey are the work of literary hacks 
such as Curll was wont to employ, and Pope and Fielding to 
satirize; they ope no pretence to a and they be 

inci sought after as repositories o m-room scandal, 
Those written during the lifetime of an actor present ordinarily 
the details of his life as he would have told them, post-dating 
the period of birth, assigning to the hero a more or less aristocratic 
origin, and ascribing to his early years a series of romantic in- 
cidents and adventures. A posthumous ee on the contrary, 
though less untrustworthy as regards the opening scenes 
of the actor's life, is apt to mention in connexion with his subject 
any floating scandal that may add piquancy to the volume, and 
sometimes even pu ly to degrade the character of his hero 
for the sake of gratifying some living rival or enemy. 

From one cause or another, at least, the whole class are un- 
serviceable for purposes of reference, and have little claim to be 
regarded as more than romances. It may serve to show how un- 
trustworthy are such compilations when it is stated that Betterton, 
in the History of the Stage, which Curll fathers upon him, is said 
to have been present as a soldier at the battle of Edgehill when 
he was apparently five years old, and that contemporary authorities 
assign Mrs. Centlivre, who was in fact “of mean parentage and 
— an extraction which is honourable and almost distin- 

ished. 

O The Life of James Quin, a new edition of which now sees the 
light, is in all respects representative of its class. It has for many 
_ been among the rarest of theatrical publications, and has 

practically unattainable to the student, fetching on the few 
occasions when a copy presented itself more than “ its weight in 
gold.” Belonging to the class of posthumous publications, it 
makes no effort to present Quin in a specially favourable light. 
In the chapters, indeed, in which criticism is attempted, Garrick, 
to whom the original is dedicated, is the subject of — eulogy, 
while Quin is less “damned with faint praise” buried 
beneath the weight of scandal. So far as regards the informa- 
tion supplied the book is lamentably inaccurate. Fortunately for 
the seeker after information, amends for its shortcomings in this 
respect are made in the supplemen information which has 
been discreetly added, and constitutes the most intrinsically valu- 
able portion of the volume. 

To the modern student of the the figure of James Quin 
is one of the most easily realizable of our early actors. Among 
the somewhat shadowy figures of Garrick’s predecessors and con- 
temporaries, Quin stands out a bluff, stalwart, recognizable indi- 
Viduality, resembling in that respect Dr. Johnson, with whom 
he has indeed something in common. His manliness was of the 
same order as Johnson’s, and his style of address was not dissimilar. 
Like Johnson, he was a warm friend and a good hater. Like 
him, too, he had a species of sensualism which is not unattractive, 
since it was generally under the control of his intellect. His witti- 
cisms are the best attributed to any actor; his famous declaration, 
in reference to the death of Charles I., that “on the 1st of January 
every king in Europe would rise with a crick in his neck,” being 
judged worthy of appropriation by Lord Auchinleck, who said 
of Cromwell, “he gart kings ken that they had a lith in 
their neck.” His generosity was spontaneous and noble. 
Nothing narrated concerning Johnson quite equals Quin’s be- 
haviour to Thomson. Hearing that the author of The Seasons was 
confined in a spunging-house for a debt of some seventy pounds, 


* The Life of Mr. James Quin, Comedian ; with the History of the Stage 
from his commencing Actor to his retreat to Bath, §c. To which is added 
a Supplement of Original Facts from Authentic 


and es arranged 
together with his Trial for the Murder of Mr. Bowen. London: 
Reader. 1887. 


Quin “ repaired to the place, and was introduced to the bard.” 
a learning that his new friend had come to sup with him, 
omson looked glum enough, knowing that his means were in- 
adequate to the provision of any very hospitable form of entertain- 
ment. Supper, with claret in heroic quantities, arrived, however, 
from an adjacent tavern, where it had been ordered by the actor. 
When the bottle had sufficiently circulated, Quin said :—* ‘It is 
now time we should balance accounts.’ This astonished Thomson, 
who imagined he (his visitor) had some demand upon him; but 
Quin, perceiving it, continued, ‘Mr. Thomson, the pleasure I 
have had in perusing your works I cannot estimate at less than a 
hundred pounds, and I insist upon now acquitting the debt’; on 
saying this he put down a note of that value, and took his leave, 
without waiting for a reply.” Other stories scarcely less attrac- 
tive are told concerning Quin, Aaron Hill, no mean authority— 
why does the author of the continuation call him Dr. Hill P—in 
The Actor speaks of Quin as superior in dignity to Garrick, 
and gives an account of his performance in Comus that proves him 
to have had a masterly apprehension of the character and a mar- 
vellous delivery, Of the manner of speaking the opening lines of 
the speech to the lady when she has fallen into the power of 
Comus, Hill says that, in listening to it, “ We heard the 
sentence ever pronounced upon the British theatre.” orace 
Walpole said that in Falstaff Quin was as excellent as Garrick in 
Lear, and Booth, according to Tom Davies, declared that he would 
never, if he could avoid it, hazard a comparison between himself 
and Quin, Similar testimonies might be multiplied without end. 

Under these circumstances, with a flood of light ring 
the character, the powers, and the social life of Quin, it is b 
little surprising to tind the author of the Life pleading that “ The 
Histories of the Stage, the Annals of the Theatre, scarce mention 
him either as an actor or a man, so that what is here offered to 
the reader is principally gathered from conversation and acquaint- 
ance.” Not more accurate than is ordinarily information so com- 
municated are the particulars supplied. Concerning the parentage 
and the birthplace of Quin the author furnishes many conjectures, 
but says positively that he was “born in the parish of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, in the year 1693.” To this may be added, on 
the strength of information supplied by Chetwood, that the place 
was King Street, and the date February 24. After stating that 
Quin was intended for the Bar, took chambers in the Temple, and 
led a life of dissipation, it is affirmed that his friend Ryan, the actor, 
introduced him to the managers of the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 
who engaged him in August 1717 to appear the succeeding winter. 
The story is pat, and the separate parts fit innicely. Unfortunately 
the concluding statements are wholly wrong. Hitchcock's History 
of the Irish shows that about 1715 Quin was acting, in 
Dublin, Cleon in Zimon of Athens (Shadwell’s alteration of 
Shakspeare), Abel in Sir R. Howard’s The Committee, in which 
he made his first appearance in Dublin, and the Prince of 
Tanais in Zamerlane; and on the 4th of February, 1715, the 
first season of the joint management of Steele, Wilks, Cibber, 
Doggett, and Booth, he played at Drury Lane Vulture in Charles 
Johnson's Country Lasses; or, the Custom of the Manor. The 
first appearance of Quin is stated in the “Life” to have taken 
place at Drury Lane, 1718, and his first opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself is said to have occurred in 1720. Before the 
latter date Quin, according to Chetwood, replacing Mills, who was 
taken ill, had played with great success as Bajazet in Zamer 
had acted at Drury Lane as Aaron in 7'itus Andronicus, and other 
characters, and had , January 7, 1718, as Hotspur, to 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, where he had appeared as Scipio, in Scipi 
Africanus, Tamerlane, Anthony, Maskwell, in The Double » 

acbeth, and Sir John Brute (one of his best parts), &c, In 
presence of these inaccuracies it may be hoped that the highly- 
spiced adventure to which is attributed, after 1717, a migration on 
the part of Quin to Dublin, which at that time certainly did not 
take place, is of no more authority. Other people besides our 
author have erred in giving 1684 (misprinted by a transposition 
of two figures 1864, an error corrected at the close of the — 
in place of 1682 as the date of the union of the King's 
Duke of York's companies. It is, however, his personal mistake to 
call persistently Boherne an actor whose real name is Boheme ; 
and to assign to Theophilus Cibber the Apology, which is, in fact, 
a wicked skit of Fielding, shows that “ conversation and acquaint- 
ance ” are, in this instance, more than usually misleading. 

For defects of accuracy, innumerable instances of which 
may be advanced, amends are made in the added matter which 
Mr. Reader has supplied. The information in the second portion 
of the volume is drawn from trustworthy authorities, and adds 
greatly to the value of the volume. An important portion of it 
consists of a reprint of the trial of Quin for the murder of Bowen. 
It is curious that Quin should twice have killed a brother actor, 
and in each case come off all but scot free, the quarrel having 
obviously been forced upon him, Of the quarrel with Williams, 
which arose from a curious snub administered to him by Quin, a 
full account is given in the Life. ‘The far more important 
fight with Bowen is reserved for the Appendix. A collection of 
epigrams, stories, &c., attributed to Quin is also included in the 
second portion of the work. 

Most of these stories are now the common property of 
writers on the stage. They prove, however, the possession by 
Quin of a species of wit not unlike that which in a following | 
century distinguished Douglas Jerrold. Quin’s gourmandise seems, 
moreover, to have been, in part at least, assumed. With the wits 


and beaux who affected the society of actors he liked to pose as a 
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bon vivant and a gourmet, and his raptures concerning John Dory 
and other luxuries, real or imagined, are in part fictitious. A 
man who had written on him a stinging lampoon is said to have 
purchased his — by collecting the John Dorys in the 
market and sending them to Quin. Like Falstaff, of whom he 
was an unequalled exponent, he was not only witty himself, but 
“ the cause that wit is in other men.” Some of the best epigrams 
of the day were written by him or concerning him. As seen in 
the “ Apology ” of George Anne Bellamy, Quin wins a measure of 
admiration and sympathy full enough to prevail against the 
accusations, open or covert, that are brought against him by his 
biographer, whose industry in raking up scandals against him 
and hinting accusations he dares not openly prefer is remarkable. 

The reissue of the Life of Quin is creditable in typographical 
respects, and includes a reproduction of Hudson's scarce portrait. 
In spite of its inaccuracies and its calumnies, if, as is to be hoped, 
such they be, the reprinted portion contains something that is 
useful to the student of the stage and more that is interesting to the 
observer of manners. It is at least satisfactory to find within reach 
a book the treasures of which promised in the title-page were 
sufficiently tantalizing to the reader. The execution meanwhile 
of the second portion is satisfactory. A fairly trustworthy memoir 
is supplied, and the best authorities are laid under contribution 
for anecdote and gossip. From the two parts taken together a 
Life of Quin is to be obtained. 


A BOOK ABOUT SOMERSET.* 


bpp myths of Somerset, according to Mrs. Boger, consist 
almost exclusively of three or four well-known stories, such 
as the legend of Bladud and his pigs, of which Mr. Pickwick read 
a livelier version than she has given us on the night of Mr, 
Winkle’s calamity at Bath, and the deeds of Arthur at Camelot, 
represented here as “an embellished and elaborated piece of history,” 
and told in three chapters absurdly styled “ Fyttes,” together with 
a few scraps of hagiology. Some of her notices of “Scenes and 
Worthies,” though commonplace, are carefully compiled, others 
are exceedingly silly, and are eminently uncritical. In the 
earlier part of be somewhat hey volume she constantly leaves 
the reader in doubt as to whether she knew what she was copying 
to be legend or believed that she was writing history. She 
announces, in her paper on “ King Alfred in Somerset,” that she 
has striven “ to make legends assist history ”—an admirable aim, 
which, however, is scarcely to be attained by mixing the two 
together and treating them as of equal value. hile local 

triotism, combined with the sweet sympathies that belong to 

er sex, may serve to excuse the gushing tone of many of her 

Papers, her desire to magnify her county carries her too far when 
it leads her to claim William of Malmesbury, Sebastian Cabot, 
and Chatterton as worthies of Somerset. Another “ worthy ” 
included here, for no reason, that we can see, save that it is 
asserted that her father had a house in the county, is “ Fair 
Rosamund,” whose story is rewritten in a marvellous fashion. 
Her name is said to have been Joan, though there is no doubt 
that she was Rosamund, daughter of Walter de Clifford, and we 
are told in a passage that is at once too amusing and too good a 
specimen of the book before us to be omitted, what we are to 
suppose happened when, as is asserted here, Henry, at the age 
of sixteen, returned to Somerset to bid her adieu :— 

She knew little or nothing of the world, and as she walked with him in 
the woods of Cannington, and wept at the thought of parting from him, he 
told her that would she consent to be indeed his, without waiting for her 
father (sic) or his mother’s consent, then nought could ever part them. 
And she yielded. . . . . So they were married, and, on one — 
and another, Henry lingered, carrying—as the circumstances me 
known—the beautiful girl with him, but with much secresy, lest what he 
had done should come to the ears of his haughty mother. At last, in 
1150, before the birth of a son, he placed her in the manor of Woodstock. 
—P. 235. 

All this, of course, is sheer nonsense, devised, we should imagine, 
by the author herself, though she quotes authorities for the paper 
in which it occurs, and among them the Proceedings of the 
Somerset Archeological Society, Mill's Crusade (sic), and (save 
the mark!) Bishop Stubbs’s Constitutional History. To say 
nothing of the amazing attempt to make out Rosamund an honest 
woman at the expense of Henry and Eleanor, we should like to 
know what parts of England Mrs. Boger thinks were in Henry’s 
power in 1150, and what steps he took to establish his lady-love 
at Woodstock. Some of her later articles, though feeble enough, 
are correct as far as they go. Misprints, however, abound, and 
one of the most awkward of them transfers Blake's defence of 
one of the Bristol forts to a siege of Bridgwater ; a writer on 
Somerset antiquities should have known better than to write 


“ Bridgewater. 
POLITICAL STATE OF SCOTLAND, 1788.+ 
7 little book contains a confidential Report of the political 


opinions, and in many cases of the personal circumstances, of 
the voters in the counties of Scotland, drawn up in 1788, for the 


* Myths, Scenes, and Worthies of Somerset. By Mrs. E. Boger. London : 
George Redway. 1887. 

+ View of the Political State of Scotland in the Last Century: a Confi- 
dential Report. Edited by Sir Charles Elphinstone Adam of Blair-Adam, 
Bart. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 


use of William Adam, the Treasurer of the Ordnance, and the 
Hon. Henry Erskine, the Lord Advocate in the late Coalition 
Ministry, who managed the Scotch Whig Opposition to the 
Administration of Pitt and Dundas. A short account of the 
leading interests in each county is followed by the roll of electors, 
arranged under the estates from which they derived their qualifi- 
cations. Very frequently the character, family relationships, and 
friends of an elector are carefully noted, together with the influ- 
ence, if any, which was likely to determine his vote; and some- 
times, too, we come on information as to the — manner in 
which some voter might be obliged. Of John hby, “ sheriff 
clerk of Dumfries,” for example; who is described as “an a 
sharp man,” it is recorded that “he wishes for preferment 
business to his son at the Bar.” Charles Hunter, of Burnside, in 
Forfarshire, with a “ moderate fortune and a large family,” was 
a half-pay lieutenant in the navy, and naturally desired “a 
“Custom-house yacht.” It is usual to find some mention of 
the family of a voter's wife. This, however, is omitted in the 
case of Sir Alexander Purves, who had “a large family by five 
wives.” In a concise Introduction the Editor, Sir Charles 
Elphinstone Adam, traces the history of the law relating to the 
representation of the counties of Scotland, from the early part of 
the fifteenth century to the year of this Report. Among other 
matters he gives a clear explanation of the peculiar custom by 
which a man might be a freeholder “ without being the pro- 
prietor of a single acre,” and of the mode in which votes were 
created on superiorities. An attempt was made soon after the 
Union to put down the creation of fictitious votes by the convey- 
ance of lands in trust, by providing that a voter might be called 
on by any freeholder to take a “ trust-oath.” After a few years, 
a second and more stringent oath was drawn up, and the free- 
holder, who was convicted of taking it falsely, “ was rendered 
liable to the punishment of perjury.” Accordingly the entries 
“ will not swear” and “ will scarcely swear” occur pretty often 
in the Report for persons whose names were on the roll, and though 
nevertheless not duly qualified, appear to have attended elections 
on the chance that the “ trust oath” would not be demanded of 
them. The introductory sketch ends with an account of the mode 
. procedure at county elections, which presents one or two points 
of interest. 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY.* 


bey book completes the neat little manual for the laboratory 
of which the first part appeared some two years ago. While 
the first part was concerned with the study of the higher vascular 
plants, this one contains simple directions for the dissection and 
examination of the lower cryptogams, from mosses downwards, 
The plan is the same in both portions of the manual, the more 
complex and highly organized types being treated first, and then 
the simpler and lower ones. Professor Bower and Dr. Vines have 
exhibited in the preparation of this book an adequate knowledge of 
modern methods of teaching botanical science, which is, of course, 
not seriously impaired by the arrangement of the lessons; at the 
same time, we are not convinced of the advisability of thus alter- 
ing the order of teaching, and are still of opinion that it would be 
more in accordance with the natural development of biological 
ideas to work from the simpler to the more complex types. 

Two points of great importance for the student are noticeable 
with respect to this work. In the first place, the types are good, 
easily obtained, and thoroughly worked out; secondly, there is no 
padding, the text is to the point and it assumes the ce of the 
plant concerned, and the instruments in hand. e regard the 
absence of illustrations and of descriptive padding as important 
preventives of cram; many students are unconsciously —_ 
from their dissections and their own drawings by such aids, 
it should be clearly borne in mind that laboratory teaching suffers 
especially by the opening up of royal roads. Not only are the 
types for the most part good and easily obtained, but the dis- 
quisitions upon them are clear, simple, and sufficiently thorough 
to enable the students to obtain a very good insight indeed into 
the structure and morphology of those lower plants which have 
been made so obscure by scant and ignorant treatment. There is 
no longer any reason whatever why an average student should 
condemn a moss, or a seaweed, or @ mushroom as something sus 
generis, and not to be examined because it “ has no flowers”; and 
any one who is sceptical on this point can do no better than work 
conscientiously through this little book. Of course the more 
minute alge and fungi offer difficulties of manipulation which are 
less easy to overcome; but good teaching shows that even such 
difficulties are much overrated. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Ws have not com the French edition of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s work on the political and military state of Europe (1) 
minutely with the English issue. Not all the Fortnightly Renew 
articles originally appeared in the Nouvelle Revue; but the author's 
familiarity with diplomatic and other French, and the gem 


* A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. By F.O. Bower and 
S. H. Vines. Part If. London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 
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tability of the language for such purposes as he has here put 
= er the book of value. On’ the whole, we should say 
‘waiving the question of possible translation) that Sir Charles Dilke 
= better writer in French than heisin English. But it may well 
be that his clear and judicious, but often commonplace and conven- 
tional, thought comes out better in a language which for a long 
time has adjusted itself to the production of work ing these 
defects and merits. It would be a pity if extraneous circum- 
stances prevented the work of one of the few known public men 
in England who are not almost absolutely ignorant of the barest 
rudiments of foreign policy from making its mark. But the mark 
is more likely to be made in French than in English. Gladstonians 
do not want Sir Charles Dilke—they do not want any one who 
knows anything about anything, unless, like Sir William Harcourt, 
he is prepared to eat his knowledge with any sauce; and for any 
other party he must tarry a little at Jericho. 

Two numbers of the very interesting series of Artistes célzbres (2) 
are before us. For a critic less experienced in English art than 
M. Chesneau to deal with Reynolds would have been almost cer- 
tain disaster; for, though in the eighteenth century there was not 
that polar dissimilarity which has since, till a very recent period, 
divided the art of Britain from that of France, few French critics 
have been able to rid themselves of the later prejudice in dealing 
with the earlier work. M. Chesneau is not in this case, and his 
language will content all reasonable lovers of Sir Joshua, though 
they may complain that the scale of the notice is not quite pro- 

rtioned to the importance of its subject. It would be probably 

possible to find a greater contrast to Reynolds than the subject 
of the other number, Ligier Richier, All Englishmen who have 
heard of anything beyond “ the cackle of their bourg” have heard 
of Reynolds, and all foreign students of art, if no others, have 
heard of him. Of Richier, the sculptor of Lorraine in the sixteenth 
century, as much can hardly be said. He was great at tombs, at 
bas-reliefs, at mascarons, at all the things at which, as a rule, 
sculptors since the seventeenth century at latest have not been 
t, and he had a singular boldness and freedom of design. 
M- Courmaus his countryman, has done him with gusto and 
The September Zive contains two articles of not inconsiderable 
interest, one by M. du Pontavice de Heussey (son, we presume, 
to the deceased poet of that name) on “ Dickens's Note-book,” 
giving a translation of the hints for scenes in the novels, which 
came into Mr. Forster’s possession after the novelist’s death, and 
may be fairly presumed not to be known to Frenchmen. The 
other is a careful notice, with portrait, of M. Léopold Delisle, 
who may be justly described as the chief living bibliographer 
and biblothecarius in France. A very great of the article 
is necessarily occupied with the ever-burning Libri-Ashburnham 
question. The inveterate and not wholly illaudable habit of 
making all such matters questions of patriotism, not to say 
Chauvinism, in France has a little injured the taste of this part, 
though the writer is careful not to use the violent language in 
regard to England, Lord Ashburnham, and everybody concerned, 
which has sometimes been used. M. Delisle’s energy and tenacity, 
and the t bibliographical skill which he showed in the matter, 
are not denied or deniable by any competent judge. But it may 
pethaps be doubted, first, whether the claims made by him 
were not largely overstated ; secondly, whether the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, which certainly possesses books and MS. that are the 
clear property of other libraries, might not have taken a less high 
tone; and, thirdly, whether such lowering of tone would not have 
been advisable even from the lowest business point of view. The 
constant crying of stolen goods was likely to stiffen the opposition 
of those Englishmen in and out of Parliament who regarded the 
ice asked as too large, and was the very last thing suited to 
er a settlement a /’amiable. Englishmen may speak feelingly 
in the matter, for England no less than France Tost many things 
that she ought to have had by the breaking up of the Ashburnham 
teary and the acquisition of oo lange a part of it by Italy. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


(TYHERE is a curious want of accord between the exterior and 

4. the contents of Mr. Edward King’s romantic poem A Vene- 
tian Lover (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) If people are ever lured 
to ape | by tasteful binding and harmonious show, the ungainly 
shape of this book, with paper of the stiffest texture, might prove 


an unkind influence. The poem is really a very — idyl, told 


in fairly good blank verse—as blank verse is understood by our 
minor bards—with lyrical interludes that are decidedly clear- 
toned and spirited. The pictorial power of Mr. King’s descriptive 
— shows how thoroughly he has absorbed the external and 
er characteristics of Venetian colour and atmosphere. The 
story is of the slightest, but it is skilfully com to justify 
the elaborate soliloquy that opens the poem and its heroic and 
happy ending. The Venetian lover is the gallant but im- 
erished descendant of an illustrious family of warriors, who 
ss fallen in love with the daughter of a rich Californian, she a 
miracle of beauty, and he the of a “ cool commercial 
eye.” The fair American is bewitched by the noble Venetian, 
Who sings the bravest songs of his ancestors, among which must 
be reckoned the excellent ballad of Captain Loredan. To the 
2) Les artistes célébres—Joshua Reynolds, Par E. Chesneau. Ligier 
Bde Par C. Cournault. Paris: Rouam. London: Wood. 


despair of the lover, she is already pledged to another, one of the 
“ opulent, sincere, and honest folk” of her own land, who has 
saved her father from ruin; but he, on arriving in Venice and 
learning the truth, magnanimously relinquishes his claim. It says 
much for the poet's skill that he persuades us of the probability of 
this incident. 

Who has not meditated on some storied pile and striven to re- 
create its historic past under the influence of perfect solitude and 
the mute appeal of the genius loci? Thus it Mia pened of late to 
the Rev. F. H. Morgan “when contemplating the beautiful ruins 
of Gisborough Priory,” whose brave old days are revived in 
“a chronicle of olden times” entitled The Prior of Gyseburn 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) Gisborough, or Guisborough, Priory, 
in the photograph in the present volume, is a beautiful object, 
with a large and doubtless well-stored fish-pond, on w. 
surface float lovely swans; so we cordially sympathize with 
Mr. Morgan’s desire to re-people so noble a ruin. His medita- 
tions bore magical fruit in a curious old MS. which by 
remarkable chance came into his hands from “an almost 
unknown correspondent,” and thus we have the chronicles of 
Gyseburn or Gisbrough. Of course there is plenty of troublous 
incident, feasting, hunting, fighting, love-making, in a story 
wherein figures three Plantagenet kings, high-born ladies, —_— 
and squires, noblemen and monks. On the whole, the book is 
sufficiently stirring, even while it is not quite successful in per- 
suading us of the veracity of its record. 

In the Shires (F. V. White & Co.), a one-volume sporting 
novel by Sir Randal Roberts, is a rather melodramatic story, 
introducing us to the hunting-field, the racecourse, and other 
scenes of sport obviously necessary to this kind of fiction, and to 
@ more novel and equally lively scene at Hendon, where the 
scenery of the “ Welsh Harp” and the joys of pigeon-shooting 
are accurately delineated. Sometimes the author falls to moralizing, 
as when he observes, “It is moral cou that drives the 
upon the narrow path of rectitude despite the ruts of ridicule,” 
bo happily for his excellent intentions this mood is in- 

uent. 

or the “Chandos Classics” series Mr. Alex. Charles Ewald 
edits an excellent selection from The Spectator (Warne & Co.), 
with a readable introductory essay and a useful table of contents 
giving the dates and numbers of the essays. 

The question is often asked why selections of humorous and 
witty anecdotes are found to be so depressing in the reading, and 
the answer is less difficult than it sometimes is when we take up 
The Book of Human Wit and Wisdom (Routledge & Sons), There 
are, of course, good things here, and some venerable chestnuts, 
but there are also specimens of portentous dulness. Our first 
sample, for instance, is headed “ Lord Byron’s Children” (p. 186), 
the wit, or humour, or wisdom of which consists in reckonii 
tsa Harold as the poet’s child. Childishness cannot go beyon 

8. 

Sparks of Wit and Humour, by “ The Detroit Free Press Man” 
(Routledge & Sons), may delight people who have developed an 
abnormal taste for American humour, though it is only just to 
admit the individual quality of Mr. Lewis's style and the fresh- 
ness of many of his stories. To read this selection deliberately is 
something of a task. To dip into it at the propitious moment is 
quite another matter. 

The Artistic Educational Library (Paris: Rouam. London: 
Gilbert Wood & Co.) is the title of a series of sixpenny hand- 
books of decorative design, reproduced after artists of repute, and 
well adapted for workers in industrial arts and those who require 
artistic designs for engraving on wood or metal, needlework, 
embroideries, block-printing on stuffs, wall-paper, and so forth. 
The first number comprises designs for an alphabet by Théodore 
de Bry, whose rich symbolical work is skilfully reproduced in 
engravings by Gillot, and offers an extremely suggestive field 
for ingenious designers. Modern art is illustrated by the second 
and fourth nu Foon, two alphabets by M. Ehrmann and M. 
Habert-Dys, while a fourth and well-contrasted style of ornament 
is represented by an alphabet designed by Preisler of Nurem- 
berg. These little books will be found useful in many ways to 
students, whether they aim at original design or at adaptation. It 
is curious, by the way, to trace the sources of these alphabetical 
designs. Mr, Habert-Dys, we are told, “goes to nature for his 
inspirations,” which is perfectly obvious; though he also goes to 
literature, as may be seen in his admirable design for the letter I, 
the motive for which is derived from Musset’s Ballade de la Lune. 

The Turkish Bath; its History and Uses (Walter Scott) is a 
practical handbook for batbers, as well as an interesting and read- 
able account of how the Turkish bath became established in this 
country. Dr. Coley, the author, was a voluntary experimentalist 
before he undertook to write this guide, Consequently he is 
able to give facts and figures, which render his conclusions 
authoritative. 

A third series of Dr. Goodchild’s poems, Somnia Medici (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.), appropriately leads off with a Jubilee Ode— 
and a good example of the class—while the bulk of the remaining 
poems do not differ in pages | and diversity of theme from the 
preceding volumes y noticed. The most conspicuous poems 
are entitled “A Man’s Love” and “A Woman's Love,” lyrical 
sequences that are artistically conceived and finely contrasted. 
Here, at least, the singer's flexibility and emotional range are 
— and the diffuseness elsewhere observable is happily 
a t. 


‘As becomes a fable in which animals play amusing and in- 
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structive parts, there is no undue insistence on a moral in Mr. Fox's 
Pinch for Pride, by Frances Clark (Gritfith, Farran, & Oo.) This 
is a capital little story for children, and the few illustrations by 
R. H. Moore—too few we should say—are decidedly clever. 

Among our new editions are The Wovdlanders, Wy Thomas 
Hardy (Macmillan & Co.); Our American Cousins, by W. E. 
Adams (Walter Scott); 4 Modern Telemachus, by Miss Yonge 
(Macmillan & Co.); Leaves from the Log of the Homeward 
Bound, by Captain Nilsen (Chapman & Hall); and An Eyyptian 
Princess, by Georg Ebers, translated by Emma 8. Buchheim 
(Bell & Sons.) 

We have also received a second series of Sir Samuel Ferguson’s 
Hibernian Nights’ Entertainment (Bell & Sons) ; Minora Carmina, 
by C. C. R. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.); The Sovereign Reader, 
by G. A. Henty (Blackie & Son); The Gracious Lady's Ring, by 
Mary E. Hullah (Hatchards); The Cathedral Chorister, by 
Georgiana, Lady Chatterton (Leamington: Art & Book Society) ; 
A Naughty Biography (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); and New 
Readings y American Authors, edited by Leopold Wagner 
(Warne & Co.) 
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A SPECIAL CLASS is also held for the Primary F.R.C.S. Examination. 
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MUNRO SCOTT, Wardea. 
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SESSION 1887_88. 
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